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ANTED.—FOR A HEALTHY BOY OF THIR- 

teen, a home in the country, where he can share | 

| in farm duties and have Friendly care Address, No. 
sez, Office of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JANTED. —A MATRON FOR BURLINGTON 

Quarterly Meeting’s Friends’ Home. Address 

L. H. SATTEKRTHWAITE, 45 W. State Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 








ANTED—A LADY WILL TAKE CARE | 
of an invalid going north for the Summer, or 


act as housekeeper in the country. Address No. 180, this 
Office. 


ANTED.— BY A YOUNG LADY, AN EXPER. 
ienced kindergartner, a position in Children’s 


children. Reliable reference furnished. Address No. 
179, this Office. 





ANTED —AT ONCE, A YOUNG WOMAN 

to take charge of a baby. Some experience with 
children desirable. Call, or address 150 W. Washington 
Lane, Germantown. 


ANTED.—A CARETAKER FOR MEETING- 
house and Grounds, at Gwynedd, Pa. Apply to 
WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd, Pa. 


ANTED.—A REFINED CAPABLE,MIDDLE- 
aged woman for housekeeper. Three in family. 
Reference required. C. JOHNSON, JR., Camp | 
Ground, Del. Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—BY A SUMMER B BOARDING- 


month 15 to Tenth month 1, an experienced and capable | 
HOUSEKEEPER. Address, Stating experience, etc. 
No. 178, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


a Friends’ family inthecountry. High elevation, 
superior accommodations,good water, city conveniences 
moderate rates. Address Box 44, New Hope, Pa 


, 


SYLVAN COTTAGE, FURNISHED, WILL BE 
shared with a cultured family of Friends or others, 

“te ote terms, for the summer orlonger. Call to see 
ie ace or address for particulars, OLIVER S. FELL, 
Suntan, Delaware Co., Penna. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 


railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms 
1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteentt 
treet, N. +» Washington, D.C. 





IDERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDER: 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients, $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. 
Washington, p. G. 





HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF You ‘USE 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 

Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 

send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 
1221 Arch Street, » Philadelphia. — 










F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PUPA AP eI R El el eS Vad tel HUI INS 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


a 












Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


A | 


make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 


| Price, 50c. 


| 


| Present price of lots, $100. 


PHILADELPHIA, FirreentH anp CuHerry Streets, FOURTH MON TH 13, IgO1. 


Buck Hi Hill Falls. 


In the Pocono Mountains : Cresco 
Lackawanna Railroad, Monroe Co., 


Station, 
Penna 
Summer Settlement of Friends. 
Stock in the Buck Hill Falls Company is offered to 
Friends and Friendly Persons. Shares $100. 

Plotting No. 1, of Lots for Cottage residents, has been 
made, and a number of Lots are for sale in it, ¢o Stock- 
holders only. Each share entitles to purchase a lot 


Size, 12,000 to 20,000 square 


| feet. 


Home or some position of trust, with care of young | 


| convenience 


now open. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the Company, etc. 


| ments 
| 7 . . 
| and to the advertisers. 


Persons wishing to view the Estate can do so, at their 
By addressing Robert Benson (Mountain 
Home P. O.) Superintendent, in advance, arrangements 
will be made for them, at their cost. Spruce Cabin, at 
Canadensis, near the property, a comfortable house, is 
Henry Price, Mountain Home P. O., will 
also accommodate visitors. 

The /mm at Buck Hill Falls is now building, and is 
expected to open about Sixth month 22. 
with rates, etc., will be ready soon. 


Circulars, 


For information as to Stock, Lots, detailed plans o! 
, address 


house (40 guests), in Eastern Pennsylvania, Sixth CHARLES F. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 


1024 Race Street, ne 





WANTED.— —EARLY SPRING BOARDERS IN | | Dr ‘D. s Brown Pennock, 


Osteopathic Physician. 
to 12 a.m.,1 to 4 p.m., 


Saturdays 9 to 12, 


or by appointment 1527 Arch St., 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Scattergood 
Holder 


For Mucilage, Paste, 
Varnish, Liquid 
Glue, etc. 


With Aluminum Ferrvle Brush, 


HAS NO EQUAL 


If your stationcr hasn't it, 
write us for particulars. 


THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 
67 Laurel Street, Philadelphia Pa. 





Pat., U.S., Nov. 2, 1897. 
Canada, Dec. 9, 1898. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 


wn it. This ts of value to us 


CYCLING TOUR ABROAD. 


THIRD ANNUAL TOUR. 


| 
| A party of twelve boys and young men will sail from Philadelphia June 29, for nine weeks 
| wheeling in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 


plan is unique. 
pectus and opinions of patrons. 





References covering character and good fellowship required. 
Address all inquiries to EDWARD C. WILSON, 


Most interesting sections visited The 
Send for pros- 


3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 








il 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel 





furnishes a — guarded education,-a ~ 
pares for c 

OSEPH S. WALTON, 

JOSEE W. SPEAKMAN |} Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pvurms or Born Sexss. 
Sear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care {ingen Mente Meeting. Liberal 


seurse of study. Studen for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like ings make it any 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. for ci to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogontt, Pa. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Year! 
Meeting of Friends. , 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing | 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princ 
George Sé School, 


/, 
enna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | - 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Bors axp Grats. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two _— north of New York City. 
Por Circulars, ad 


CMAPPAQUA Dat MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmors Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business er to enter college. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly | 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of | 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JoserpH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 


with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. | 


Londen Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


Open the entire year. 
| MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
| Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
THE KATHLU, 
rr26 Centra Avzs., Ocean City, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home é 
* K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren att tus vess 
Oczan Env Atlantic Gey, N- J. Avs. 
Steam heat, electric oo sun parior, home-like 
| and comfortable. “— for booklet. 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Guvscas : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia countie 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 

614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











CAROLINE RAU, 736 Spring Garden St, 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended « 
Carpenters, Bur_oers, aND ConTRACTORS. 

| a125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Ps 

| hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charlies W Richards, 1220 Angie St., Tiogs 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


| Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ 
Rasdcaen, nyeg Woodstock Steet, } Philadelphia, Po 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 











CONSHOHOCKEN aged - spate iven to serv. | 
» Ofke ce 603 North | 


DAIRIES. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphiae — 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





WALL PAPER oft 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia. - 


Is. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
| Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’4 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 

Moderate prices for the best work. 

S. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 





FLORIDA: LIMITED. 


THE Florida Limited, which is one of the 
finest trains in existence, and is operated over 
the Pennsylvania and Scuthern Railway during 
the winter months, will be discontinued for this 
season on April 12, south-bound, and the last 
train north-bound will leave St. Augustine April 


15. The Southern Railway operates two other 
fast trains daily all the year round with through 
Pullman Drawing-room sleeying car-~ between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing 
ton and Florida points, which leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, at 7.20 a m., and 
6.05 p. m. All through trains over the Southern 
Railway have dining-car service. 
The Florida Limited is one of the most 
popular trains of the age, and has done a 
| remarkably fine business this season, and will 
be resumed next winter as heretofore. Charles 
L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 
| Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
i+ fur ishing all information. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
The Pennhurst, sus 





TO WASHINGTON, 





| 
| THREE DAYS’ PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
| On April 25 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run the sixth tour of the season 
to Washington. Tourist Agent and Chaperon 
| will accompany the party. 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad transporta 
tion for the round trip, hotel accommodations, 
and transfer in Washington, station to hotel, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, 
and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
include accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs. or Ebbitt House 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less 
Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced 
rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 
| For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn, or address 
| Geo W_ Boyd. Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 








Special Notice. 


Friends are invited to contribute articles to be dis- 
| posed of at 


j **RUMMAGE SALE” 


to be held Seventh-day, Fifth month 11, rgor, at the 
School Building of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guiid. 
| Donations of any useful articles, new or old, that can 
be sold at a nominal price, to the people who reside in 
the neighborhood of ‘“‘ The Mission” will be very 
acceptable, and can be sent to the School any time prior 
| to the day of sale. 
| Friends will please mark all packages ‘‘ For Rummage 
Sale, care of Janitor, Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Ave.” 
The sale will be under the care of a joint committee 
of the three departments— Night School, Sewing School, 
| First-day School, and will be from 1o a. m., until 9 
p. m., of the date mentioned. The funds obtained from 
the same will be paid into the Treasury of the Philan- 
thropic Committee having charge of the Guild. 
| Further particulars can be had by communicating with 
SARAH B. FRENCH, Chairman of C: mmitte, 


1938 Mt. Vernon Street. 


a 


Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 
1221 Arch Street, Phita. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, rgor. 


Volume LVIII. 
Number 15. 








NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XV. 

No jmember of the Society of Friends, rooted in its 
distinguishing faith and testimonies, is excusable in 
neglecting an acquaintance with methods leading to an 
equitable adjustment of differences of whatever kind. 

Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND. 


From Address on Peace and Arbitration, at Richmond 
Conference, 1898. 


JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 


EVENING for weariness, draws in 
Unfinished toil, half-hearted play, 

Life’s armor worn exceeding thin 
By the rough conflict of the day. 


Evening leads home from hope's high steep 
Lone flocks of disappointments sad ; 
Unsatisfied, we fall asleep, 
Nor even pray to awaken glad. 


But in the morning there is light ! 

Love's heart against the world beats strong, 
Joy breathes across the wastes of night, 

And out of darkness lifteth song ! 


Then with the dawn doth valor rise, 
And laugh at all it vowed to bear, 
While writ in glory on the skies 
Be answered to the doubter’s prayer ! 
—Martha Gilbert Dickinson, in S. S. Times. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MOODY AND GEORGE FOX. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 
THE qualities which distinguished Moody, as they 
distinguished Fox, were not of an_ intellectual, 
but of a spiritual nature. They neither of them pos- 
sessed genius in the ordinary acceptation of that term. 
They were neither of them eloquent as the world 
counts eloquence, nor had they reasoning faculties of 
a high order. So long had men been accustomed to 
judge of greatness from an exclusively intellectual 
standpoint, that when Moody appeared, they pos- 
sessed no criterion by which to judge of his seem- 
ingly miraculous influence. Some even attributed it 
to hypnotic suggestion. 

Moody himself, however, recognized wherein his 
great strength lay. It is related that when a mutual 
friend introduced him to John Vassar the latter ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ How glad I am to meet the man whom 
God has used to win so many to Christ.” You say 
rightly “the man whom God has used”’ responded 
Moody, earnestly. He then stooped down, and took 
up a handful of earth, and pouring it out of his hand, 
added, ‘“‘ There’s nothing more than that to Dwight 
Moody except as God uses him.” 





His friend and most intimate associate in evangel- 
istic work, D. W. Whittle, writes of him: “I love 
him and reverence him, asI do no other man on 
earth. To me he has seemed for years a man full of 
the Holy Ghost. He is wholly and thoroughly con- 
scious that it is all of God.”’ 

So careful was Moody to wait for Divine guidance 
in all his undertakings, that when, on his return to 
America from England, a delegate was sent from 
Washington to ascertain when he would conduct a 
religious revival in that city, the only answer he could 
be induced to give, was: “I don’t know yet where 
the first meetings will be held. I am waiting to see 
where I am led.” In this respect he was the counter- 
part of Fox, 

‘Sooner or later, it will be conceded by all im- 
partial judges,” writes Charles F. Goss, D.D., in his 
“Echoes from Pulpit and Platform,” ‘that he must 
be a great man who could rise from the humblest sur- 
roundings and yet by his own genius attain a world- 
wide reputation ; who had only a district school edu- 
cation and yet saw the most polished scholars of the 
age sitting humbly at his feet; who never despised 
the material elements of existence, and was, notwith- 
standing, one of the most spiritual of men; who 
walked through a long life on the sharp edge of great 
dangers and yet never fell ; who was endowed with 
powers of the highest order and yet never used them 
for his personal aggrandizement ; who was the object 
of the most extravagant adulation and yet retained 
the modesty of a child ; who passed the whole of his 
later life among the rich and the learned and yet 
never lost his sympathy for the poor, the ignorant, 
and the suffering.” 

In regard to the deep spirituality of Moody’s na- 
ture, the same writer says: ‘‘ While he lived amidst 
visible, tangible, and audible things, he continually 
felt the pressure of that which is beyond the reach of 
sense. An invisible realm was the real environment 
of his life. Perhaps no man of modern times has 
come any nearer to being constantly in that state of 
mind by which Moses was characterized when it was 
said of him, ‘he endured as if he really saw the in- 
visible.’ ” 

As a consequence of this highly-developed spir- 
itual condition, Moody had acquired the habit of fre- 
quent meditation or introversion of thought. When 
thus engaged, we are told, ‘‘ his manner was an ab- 
sent one. His eyes seemed turned inward. Instead 
of straining itself after a conclusion his mind sank into 
a quiescent state, as a bird sits on its nest, and his 
conclusions came to him rather than awaited his ap- 
proach.” 

Notwithstanding they were illiterate men, both 
Fox and Moody turned their attention to the subject 
of education, which resulted in the establishment by 
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Fox of a Friends’ school at Waltham in England, and 
by Moody. of the Northfield Seminary for Young 
Women, and the Mount Hermon School for Young 
Men, in the United States. 

So desirous was Fox that Friends’ schools should 
be conducted on strictly Christian principles, that not- 
withstanding his other pressing engagements he found 
time to assist in the preparation of two books of Latin 
grammar, to take the place of the “‘ heathenish books 
and corrupt grammars” then in general use. 

In like manner, Moody paused long enough in his 
career as Evangelist, to superintend the erection of 
buildings and find suitable teachers to carry out his 
unique views in regard to education. 

That these views were unique, is evident from the 
following sentence which occurs in the prayer he de- 
livered at the dedication of one of the buildings: “‘ O 
Lord, we pray that no teacher may ever come within 
these walls except as they have been taught by the 
Holy Spirit; that no scholars may ever come here 
except as the Spirit of God shall touch their hearts.” 

Moody, like Fox, was thoroughly conversant 
with the Bible, and employed it freely in his writings 
and public discourses ; but, with the superficial Bible 
criticism of the present day he had little sympathy. 
He could say with William Dean Howells : 

‘« If I deny the things past finding out, 

Or if I orphan my own soul of One 

That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me, where He dwelt in power and grace, 
What do I gain by what I have undone ?”’ 

Both Fox and Moody were men of prayer. Not 
the formal, traditional prayer of set times and places, 
but the fervent, heart-felt prayer that Tolstoy refers to 
when he says: “ True prayer is, therefore, not that 
which is uttered at certain stated times, but that only 
to which men give expression in moments of the 
greatest spiritual realization. Such moments which 
are experienced by all, are sometimes called forth by 
suffering or the approach of death, anc sometimes 
come without any external cause. They should be 
valued by man as his greatest treasure and used for 
the greater and greater enlightenment of his conscious- 
ness, for it is only in these moments that our progress 
and approach to God is accomplished.” 

Under conditions such as these, it seems almost a 
forgone conclusion, that when the hour of death 
approached it would be met, not only with resignation, 
but with joyous confidence, almost exaltation. And 
thus it was with Moody. None but a consecrated 
spirit, such as his, could, at such a moment, have 
uttered these memorable words: ‘‘ Earth recedes: 
Heaven opens before me. No, this is no dream. It 
is beautiful. If this is death it is sweet. There is no 
valley here. God is calling me and I must go.” 

In the contemplation of such a life and sucha 
death, all sectarian barriers fade away, and we own 
him as a brother beloved in Christ : 

‘* For his life was like a glad evangel, 
With its bright revealings of the angel, 
And his death with solemnizing sweetness, 
Gave that life its beautiful completeness.’’ 

Less demonstrative perhaps, but not less full of 
faith and sweet assurance, were the closing hours of 





the life on earth of Fox, who, on being inquired of as 
to his condition, replied: “Heed not: the Seed 
reigneth,” a glorious testimony, and a fit seal to the 
labors of a lifetime. 

Moody’s funeral services were in accord with his 
life and character, being plain and simple, as he had 
requested. ‘‘ There was no hearse, no funeral music, 
no tolling bells, no crape, no veils to hide faces 
suffused with tears. Simple tributes of love 
and joyous notes of triumphant praise were given by 
several friends,” and in closing, his favorite hymn 
was sung : 

‘‘A lamp in the night, a song in time of sorrow, 

A great glad hope which faith can ever borrow, 

To gild the passing day with the glory of the morrow, 

In the hope of the coming of the Lord.’’ 

It would almost seem, that in thus reproducing 
line by line, the prominent features in the life and 
character of George Fox, the Divine Father sought 
to rebuke our indifference and unconcern, and to 
inspire us to fresh consecration and zeal in the 
diffusion of the truth. Be that as it may, we may 
certainly profit by the noble example of this faithful 
and devoted servant of the Most High. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry B. HALtock. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 16. 
THE ‘LAW.”’ 

GOLDEN TExt.—And I will give peace in the land, and ye 
shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid.— 
Leviticus, xxvi., 6. 

Before study of lesson read Leviticus, xxvi., 1-26. 

WE have referred constantly in these lessons to the 
law of the Pentateuch, or, as it is ordinarily called, 
the Law of Moses. It is appropriate at this point to 
make some study of this law ; for in its main features 
this was the law presented by Ezra to the people of 
Judah after the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. 
On this law as a foundation the theocratic nation of 
the post-exilic period rested. In the interest of clear 
understanding a brief review of the materials used in 
the making of the “ five books of Moses,’’ so-called, 

will be helpful. 

Soon after the establishment of the kingdom of 
David (9th century B. C.) occurred a period of great 
literary activity among the Hebrews. The books of 
Samuel (II. Sam., xx., 24) and Kings (I. Kings, iv., 3) 
tell of the appointment of recorders for David and 
Solomon, and there is frequent mention in Kings of 
the “ books of the Chronicles of the Kings’”’ of Israel 
and of Judah. Whether by these court historians, 
or by others, it is reasonably certain that a great 
many traditions of the early history of Israel, of her 
patriarchs, and of the earlier activities of God in the 
world, were collected and written down at this time. 

Many of these have been preserved in Genesis, 
Exodus, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. In the great 
revival of religious feeling developed in the seventh 
century B. C., these older materials were seized upon 
by the prophets, and used to impress their teaching 
of righteousness. There was then, no doubt, much 
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revision, addition, and modification of the old accounts, 
and there was added a system of laws for the conduct 
of the individual which was in the main the book of 
Deuteronomy (621 B. C.) as we now have it. The 
century before and the century after this period was 
the time of the great prophetic writings. 

These seventh century materials are usually 
referred to by Old Testament scholars under the 
symbol D, being in the spirit of the Deuteronomic 
law. The two principal documents of the ninth 
century are known as J and E, respectively, because 
of the use by the authors of the word Jehovah in one 
case and Elohim in the other, as the names to 
represent God. 

The time of the exile in Babylon (586-537 B. C.) 
was another period of literary activity. The ancient 
histories were re-edited, old traditions were re-written, 
old laws revised. Ezekiel prepared an elaborate code 
of laws to be used in re-establishing the kingdom, by 
which the priesthood was greatly exalted and the civil 
power correspondingly depressed. Besides the book 
of Deuteronomy and this code of Ezekiel there were 
probably in existence at this time some still older 
codes, of the origin of which we know very little more 
than can be inferred from their contents. One of these 
codes is known as the “ Book of the Covenant” 
(Exodus, xx., 23 to xxiil., 33; see Vol. XIV., No. 
20, of this series), the language and contents of which 
mark it as belonging to a very early period, possibly 
before the establishment of the kingdom. 

Another code is distinguished in the ‘“ Law of 
Holiness’”’ (Lev., xvii., to xxvi.), so called because of 
the importance ascribed in the code to holiness, both 
moral and ceremonial. It includes general regulatiorss 
respecting sacrifice, a prohibition of unlawful mar- 
riages, a statement of moral and religious duties, with 
penalties for violation of certainofthesame. It makes 
regulations governing the priesthood and laws 
respecting sacrificial food and sacrificial animals. It 
establishes a calendar of feast days, it institutes the 
sabbatical year, in which all the land shall rest, and 
a jubilee year in which all lands shall revert to the 
original families. To this is appended certain advices 
respecting charity toward the poor, and a general 
hortatory conclusion, offering blessings for obedience 
and threatening corresponding punishment for dis- 
obedience. 

It is evident that this last code was never in actual 
operation. Some of its provisions are impossible, as 
that providing that all slaughter of cattle (for food or 
for sacrifice) should take place before the ark (Lev., 
xvii., 1-4), or that providing that all the land should 
be idle for two successive years at the end of the 
jubilee period, when the sabbatical year (the 49th) was 
followed by the year of jubilee (the 50th). Probably 
this code was written not long after the time of Ezekiel, 
and was partly derived from Ezekiel’s system. 

Both the Law of the Covenant and the Law of 
Holiness were embodied with some modifications in 
the larger code which was taken back from Babylon 
as the basis of the renewed nation. It was from this 
extended code that Ezra read to the people (Neh., 
viii., 1-8, 445 B. C.). But the code of laws was not 
kept distinct from other writings. At some later time 





which cannot be fixed with any certainty, the stories 
of Creation, the Flood, the Egyptian period, and the 
conquest were combined loosely with the various 
codes in existence, with some new material in 
explanation of various ceremonies, and the whole took 
the form of the Pentateuch as we have it. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
LESSON No. 15. FOURTH MONTH 21. 
THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
GOLDEN TExt.—Behold I| stand at the door, and knock: if 
any man hear my voice and open the door, | will come 


in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.— 
Revelation, iii., 20. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Luke, xxiv., 13-35. 


THE account in Luke of the appearance of Jesus to 
two of his followers, on the way from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus, and his supping with them in that village, 
is given quite in detail. It is not referred to in any 
of the other Gospels, except a brief allusion in Mark 
(xvi., 12, 13), in that portion of that Gospel which is 
regarded as interpolated, or added. 

It was the day of the Resurrection, the first day 
of the week, and in the afternoon. The two who 
were walking to Emmaus were Cleopas, of whom 
nothing otherwise is known, and a companion, whose 
name even has not been handed down. There is 
difficulty in identifying Emmaus. Two or three 
places have been suggested as the one referred to in 
the text, and prominently the place now called Amwas, 
which is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and ad- 
vocated in recent time by Robinson. Butitis twenty 
miles from Jerusalem, instead of seven or eight— 
three-score furlongs, as stated (v. 13) by Luke. Itis 
evident that the two men could hardly have walked 
from Jerusalem to Amwas in an afternoon, and re- 
turned in the evening, as the account describes, mak- 
ing forty miles altogether. 

The emphasis which the committee selecting the 
‘‘ International” texts seem to have desired to lay 
upon the several bodily reappearances of Jesus after 
the Crucifixion is illustrated in the last lesson, the 
present one, and the two which will follow. These 
are all to the same general effect, and a general 
consideration of them alone seems judicious ;—for 
careful study, comparison, and analysis will present 
difficulties in reconciling the several accounts. On 
the cross, according to the account in Luke, Jesus 
had said to the penitent thief, ‘To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise.” (Luke, xxiii., 43.) His 
reappearance, in the flesh, therefore, forty-eight hours 
later, walking without explained object to an obscure 
village outside the city, and his discoursing to and 
breaking bread with two practically unknown persons, 
seems incongruous at least. 

Happily, we need not dwell upon these points. 
We may take for our thought the experience of the 
two followers of Jesus, Cleopas andthe other. They 
had walked away from the city, saddened with the 
events of the past two days. They had “ hoped,” 
they said, that Jesus of Nazareth “was he which 
should redeem Israel.’’ But “the chief priests and 
our rulers delivered him up to be condemned to 
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death, and crucified him.” Their disappointment and | 
sorrow were deep. But as they walked a wayfarer 
joinedthem. They knew him not but fell into conver- 
sation. He expounded the Jewish scriptures to them, 
and when they reached the inn at Emmaus they con- 
strained him to come in and sit down with them. 
Then, when they had recognized him for a moment, 
he “ vanished.”’ 

But afterward, as they talked of him, one said: 
‘‘ Was not our heart burning within us, while he spoke 
to usin the way?”’ His presence, they now recalled, 
had stirred them inwardly. Their hearts had had 
new life, new strength. 

So, may we not believe, it has been and will be, 
ever? When earthly disappointments assail us, and 
depression and gloom come, the strength of the 
Divine Life within our hearts may renew and revive 
us. Our hearts will burn, as did those of Cleopas 
and his companion, if we walk with Christ. For it 
is only the Divine that can liftthe human. Humanity 
may aspire but it has no wings. It needs a higher 
power than its own in order to soar above its own 
level. 

There are pathetic suggestions in the attitude of 
Cleopas and his companion. The death of Jesus had 
shaken their faith that he was the Messiah, the 
anointed deliverer for whom the Jews had waited 
and hoped. But still they spoke of him as “a pro- 
phet, mighty in deed and word.”” There was the 
dawning of the larger truth even in this. They were 
beginning to be emancipated from the outwardness of 
mere worldly hope of success and to have a higher 
and more spiritual understanding. As Jews they had 
hoped for a puissant king, to drive the Romans out of 
the land and re-establish the Jewish kingdom; as 
Christians they would see, when their eyes were fully 
opened, that the Kingdom of their Lord and Master 
was not of this world. 


THE CITY OVER THERE. 


James Buckham., in Sunday School Times. ag 
Two gentlemen were conversing, when mention 
chanced to be made of a certain Western city. “I 


have a warm and almost affectionate interest in that 
community,” said one of them, “although I have 
never been there. The dearest friend I have in the 
world, outside of my own family, has recently 
removed to T , after having been my next- 
door neighbor for more than twenty years. Until he 
took up his residence there, I had not the least 
interest in the city or its people. Indeed, I thought, 
from what I had read, that it must be a decidedly 
uninteresting and prosaic place to live in. Now my 
whole conception of T. , and my feelings 
toward it, are changed. I look eagerly for items con- 
cerning it in the newspapers. I try to form vivid 
pictures, and delight in imagining how the city and 
surrounding country must look; and I am eagerly 
awaiting the time when I can make a trip thither, 
and see for myself. Is it not strange what a new 
aspect the presence of one we love will give to a 
place for which we have hitherto cared nothing, or 
which we may even have disliked ?”’ 
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There is another city to which our dear ones go, 
never to return to the community of which we stil! 
form a part. And how their departure to that distant 
city hallows and endears and beautifies and actualizes 
it to us! The whole conception of heaven, of the 
life beyond, changes when we can look out across the 
separating space and time, and say, ‘‘ There dwells 
my loved one.” How real becomes the city, which 
was formerly but a home! We love to sit down and 
fancy how it looks,—the shining streets, the light that 
is not of the sun, but diffused everywhere and always 
with softened glory from the presence of God; the 
surrounding country (for we know that there must be 
country in such a beautiful place); lofty hills and 
green valleys, and still, winding streams. The city 
has become precious and endeared to us, because 
among its myriad inhabitants is one whose hand we 
held when he was going away to be a citizen there. 

This is one of the Easter significances of death, 
that, through it, God is transferring our longings, our 
hopes, our plans, from earth to heaven,—from the 
tenting-place to the dwelling place, from the dark 
valley of preparation to the shining heights of eterna! 
realization. He weans us over, as it were, from earth 
to heaven, by taking our loved ones to himself, and 
leading after them our hearts’ desires and our sancti- 
fied imaginations and hopes. All the beauties and 
glories of the apocalyptic vision might make no appeal 
to us, satisfied as we are with this earth where our 
loved ones dwell, if God did not endear to us the 
city which is to be our eternal home by calling some 
of our cherished one to dwell there. Then immedi- 
ately our longings go out to it, we dream of it, we 
live so as to be more fit for it. 

Blessed is the soul that interprets the death of 
loved ones, not as a taking away, but as a taking up, 
a setting forward, a transfiguration, an exaltation! 
They have simply gone to be with God in the beauti- 
ful city whither we are all bound, and whither the 
longest life will bring us sooner than we realize. 


A Broap MINDED View.—Itis refreshing to hear 
a person speak his mind. Ina timid and time-serving 
age—and such have been all the ages of which we 
have any record—it is a tonic to meet with a fearless, 
untrammeled tongue. Real liberty of speech, on all 
themes, without respect of persons or customs, is one 
of the rarest phenomena. Free speakers must, how- 
ever, submit to the universal decree and take the 
wage they earn. If their free speech is often the 
prating of a fool, who mistakes ebulition for inspiration; 
if it goes much astray in judgment, taste, or propriety, 
or if it simply lacks the poise of a perfectly sane mind, 
they will be applauded, perhaps, for their frankness, 
but will not be trusted nor followed. It is one thing 
to be heard; quite another to be heeded.—[Univer- 


salist Leader. ] 
ds€ 


Tuis is the preparation for a good old age: duty 
well done, for its own sake, for God’s sake, and for 
the sake of the commonwealth of man. When a man 
works only for himself, he gets neither rest here nor 
reward hereafter.—[ Robert Collyer. ] 
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MEN AND ANIMALS. 


From Newell Dwight Hillis’s new book, ‘‘ The Influence of 
Christ in Modern Life.’’ 


To-pay scholars are asking afresh the question, From 
whence came man, and whose stamp and image 
does he bear? Replying, science institutes compari- 
sons and contrasts. We are told all the excellences 
of the lower animal creation are swept together in 
man’s single person. But when we have confessed 
that through ages many, and by processes various, 
all excellences distributed among the animals are 
united in man’s body, it remains for us to recognize 
that where the animal life stops man’s begins afresh, 
and goes on to a thousand new and varied forms of 
perfection. If the birds and beasts count instincts 
their chiefest treasures, man deems his instincts to be 
his least and lowest gifts. The distance between this 
little earth and the most distant star is not so great as 
the distance between the highest animal and the 
lowest man. Whether intelligence represents a slow 
growth or a sudden grafting, all must confess that it 
is an infinite remove from the brute. But man’s 
superiority is not merely in the use of fire for food, 
of soft wool for clothing, or in the substitution of 
marble houses for straw nests. Animals are stationary. 
Man journeys upward by leaps and bounds. Two 
thousand years have passed since Plato enumerated 
the instincts of a bee, but after all these centuries, 
Langstroth says the honey-bee has added not a single 
new idea to its cell. In Seneca’s day man made a 
pet and companion of the monkey. Despite all this 
companionship, the monkey is still unable to utter a 
single noble sentiment or write a single book. 

When Coleridge stood before Mont Blanc he for- 
got hunger, exhaustion, pain itself, and with eyes dim 
and suffused with tears, the poet thought only of that 
sight sublime. But his dog was so interested in his 
owner's dinner that he left the mountain to the ex- 
clusive enjoyment and use of his master. Pity, too, 
is unknown in the animal realm.’ The eagle pushes 
its sick young out of the nest. The young tiger for- 
sakes its bleeding dam. The elk will turn upon the 
wounded, and kill the dying of its own kind. 

Nor has the bird or beast any intelligence beyond 
its own wants. The squirrel finds its store of 
nuts, the spider spreads its net for prey, the salmon 
searches out some nook to protect its young, the 
ostriches club together to put the eggs of yesterday 
in one nest under the care of the male bird, and the 
eggs of to-morrow in another nest; the wild fowl 
trace the course of migratory flight; yet all these 
instincts are occupied wholly with self-care and self- 
protection. But when the statesman or philanthropist 
has cared for himself, there still remains an over-plus 
of intelligence, with which he may go on to achieve 
liberty for some slave, or happiness for some region 
devastated by disease or famine. 

But the least part of man’s supremacy is that love 
of beauty and truth by which he builds temples, com- 
poses symphonies, fashions law, achieves liberty. 
Conscience and faith, love and self-sacrifice, make up 


['We question whether the annals of natural history will support 
this statement in so sweeping a form.— Eps. INTELLIGENCER. } 


hand writing. 


language, we still fall far short of portraying the vast 
chasm that separates man from animals. 
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| his crowning excellences. Unlike the lion, when 


man strikes he can feel remorse. 
deed is finished up to date. 
nothing is overdue. But manis responsible. Memory 
is continuous. Conscience freshens old recollections, 
as a chemical bath brings out faded ink. As the 
years speed on for Eugene Aram, his murderous deed 
assumes larger proportions and takes on blacker hues. 
Conscience is God’s whisper in man’s soul. Across 
man’s brow in letters of living white is the divine 
But when we have exhausted all 


The lion’s every 
When death comes, 


THE VOICE OF LITERATURE. 
The Advocate of Peace. 


Ir has often been said that the cause is false which 
poets do not sing. In a recent article James Lane 
Allen (the Kentucky author), discusses the effect of 
the Philippine War on our authors, and finds nothing 
in the literature which it has produced to commend 
it ; or, rather, he finds that its effect has been to stifle 
all literary celebration of it and to induce a good deal 
of condemnatory literature. Its injustice has been so 
great that the muse of poetry has been hushed into 
absolute silence. ‘‘I challenge any one,” he says, 
“to make any sort of collection of American literature 
that celebrates our long war of two years to subjugate 
an innocent people who never wronged us but by de- 
siring the same liberty which we ourselves would die 
to defend.” ‘So far from there having been any na- 
tional literary response to our war in the Philippines, 
it is certain that there has begun to appear a literature 
against it; and if our policy is not changed, this lit- 
erature of revolt will deepen and spread.” 

Every one must have noticed the fact to which 
Mr. Allen here calls attention. It would not be at 
all difficult to gather together in a short time a large 
number of poems, some of them of a very high order, 
condemning in sad or indignant verses the wrong 
which we have been doing, the lapse from that high 
spirit and conduct which has animated our past and 
set all the poets to singing. The course taken with 
practical unanimity by our literary men and women 
in reference to the Philippine aggression has been one 
of the most encouraging things in the national life. 
One may be perfectly sure of what Whittier, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and Emerson would have written with 
passionate pen, if they had been still with us. 


WHETHER any particular day shall bring to you 
more of happiness or of suffering is largely beyond 
your power to determine. Whether each day of 
your life shall give happiness or suffering rests with 
yourself.— [George S. Merriam. | 

>d¢€ 

I count it the best and whitest of all days whena 
man accepts heartily, wholly, and in loving choice the 
higher law of life,—the day when he welcomes the 
sacred yoke of duty, and gives the throne of his heart 
to the true King.— [Charles G. Ames. ] 
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Howarp M. Jenkins. Lypia H. HALL. Racnet W. HILLpory. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1go1. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. 3ox 924. 


WAR AND RELIGION. 

Harp y anything could be more evident than the 
changes which the 19th Century wrought in the 
framework of what we call religion. Nothing can 
be more plain than the fact that the chief damage 
done in that time by free inquiry and courageous 
criticism has been done to the external and artificial 
Much has been stripped 
away ; we see, yet within, the divine kernel. 

But 
practical relation to life, to which the war system 
stands in deadly opposition. 


covering of true religion. 


it is chs Christianity, its inwardness, its 
War may find a com- 
plaisant ally, even a useful tool, in the external forms 
of religion—its ceremonies and professions—but it is 
confronted as by a flame of heavenly fire when the 
Christ Spirit stands across the way. It was quite 
possible for bishops and priests to sprinkle and bless 
the old warships when they sailed out to devastate a 
neighbor's coast, but it is not possible for one who 
strives to follow in the footsteps of Jesus to plan and 
contrive the injury of a brother, whether he dwell in 
in this land or that. 

It is, thus, the surviving—the ever-surviving— 
substance of religion, beginning now a new and fresh 
growth, giving promise of a larger authority over life 
and conduct, which this recrudescence of Force assails. 
It is the teachings of Jesus that are the mark for its 
open or covert attack. As Tolstoy points out in his 
just-published article, the pagan system understands 
well that realized Christianity is its uncompromising 
foe, its irreconcilable opposite. It is for this reason 
that we have seen war advocates leave the New Tes- 
tament for the Old, shift their allegiance from Jesus 
to Joshua, glorify the bloodshed of Armageddon, 
rather than sing the songs of the New Jerusalem. 

In this contest between the paganism of the War 
System and the spirituality of the Christian faith we 
have that which appeals directly and irresistibly to 
our own conscience. It is not a spectacular combat 
of other worlds, not a conflict external to our experi- 
ence, not a battle of archangels or fiends on some 
Miltonian field, but a struggle here and now present 
to our own knowledge, of man with himself, the con- 
flict of his lower with his higher nature. Thus it is 


Christian men to be triumphant. It will roll its 
dragon in the dust when professing Christians give it 


their true support. Not sooner: not otherwise. 


THE English Friends have just held the annual meeting of 
their First-day School Association—at Sunderland, on the 
18th ult. The returns from the Schools showed again a smal! 
decrease in the attendance of the Adult Schools, but a large 
increase in those for children. The totals were : Adults, 
membership 28,444, decrease, 72 ; children (including teach 
ers), membership 19,233, increase 1,994. The Adult School 
work is pursued with much energy, but it seems likely to de- 
crease, relatively at least, in the presence of the improved 
provision for general education of the people. Work among 
the children, on the other hand, was probably never more 
practicable than now, and the earnestness and perseverance 
of the English Friends in this direction will no doubt show 
good results. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the appointment by 
Pres. McKinley of delegates to the International Conference 
of American States, to be held at the City of Mexico in the 
Tenth month next. This Conference promises to be of the 
highest importance to the nations of the Western Continent, 
and the representation of this country in it should be of the 
best available materials. When the selections were made for 
The Hague Conference public attention was so directed to the 
subject that the appointments were in the main admirable. 


bassador to Germany), in this month's issue of Mc C/ure's mag- 
azine, on Tolstoy, is a most interesting contribution to our stock 
of knowledge of that remarkable man. Dr. White writes 
sensibly, and sanely, with the eye of one not at all unfriendly, 
but on the contrary, largely sympathetic, and his estimates are 
entitled to high consideration. It would seem that his visit 
to Moscow, when he had these ‘‘ Walks and Talks’’ with 
Tolstoy, must have been made about 1890, when he was 
Minister to Russia. 

A BILL to make military training ‘‘ permissible ’’ in the 
public schools of the larger cities (those of the first and second 
classes, perhaps), of New York State, has passed the House 
of Representatives, and is pending in the Senate at Albany. 
All those in that State opposed to such legislation should not 
lose a minute in making their opposition known. Strangely 
enough little was said or done against it while it was in the 
House, and the ‘‘Grand Army of the Republic’’ exerted 
influence actively in its favor. 

Mention was made in the INTELLIGENCER, several weeks 
ago, that such a measure had been introduced. It requires 
eternal vigilance to keep up with such schemes, when the 


legislatures are in session, and Friends should move promptly 
in opposition. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the General Conference will begin to 
claim attention before long. The Central Committee, which 
has the duty of deciding where and when the Conference will 
be held, is expected to meet at Sandy Spring, Maryland, on 
the last day of the Eighth, and the first two days of the Ninth 
month. 
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MARRIAGES. 


TOMLINSON—WORTHINGTON.—In the office of S. H. 
Ashbridge, Mayor of Philadelphia, Third month 28, 1901, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Lewis W. Tomlinson, of Byberry, Phila- 
delphia, and Cora E. Worthington, of Bensalem township, 
Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


APPLETON.—Third month 29, Igo01, at her residence 
near Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., Elizabeth Turnpenny, 
wife of George Appleton, and daughter of the late Joseph and 
Margaret P. Canby, in the 45th year of her age ; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

CHANDLER.—At her home near London Grove, Pa., 
Third month 13, 1901, Esther Webb Chandler, in the 46th 
year of her age ; a member of London Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

CHAPMAN.—At Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
Third month 18, 1go1, after a brief illness, James Albert, son 
of Charles F. and Elizabeth M. Chapman, aged 21 years and 
6 months. 

The remains were taken to Miami cemetery, Waynesville, 
Ohio, for burial. 

COOPER.—In Baltimore, Md., Third month 27, 1go1, 
Joseph Morgan Cooper, son of Elizabeth M. and the late 
William E. Cooper, of Philadelphia, aged 54 years ; a mem- 
ber of Race Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


GILES.—Ninth month 23, 1900, at her residence, 508 N. 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, Rebecca T., wife of Alfred S. 
Giles, in the 76th year of her age. 

Rebecca T. Giles was a daughter of William and Atlantic 
(Matlack) Thomas. 


GRIFFEN.—At his home in San José, California, Third 
month 29, 1901, in his 75th year, Stephen Griffen, husband 
of Jane A. Griffen, and only son of the late Thomas T. 
Griffen, formerly of New York City. 

He was a life-long, worthy, and much-esteemed member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. - 


HACKNEY.—At his late residence, near White Hall, 
Frederick county, Va., Third month 8, 1901, Joseph Hackney; 
a member of Hopewell Preparative and Monthly Meeting, in 
the 8oth year of his age. 


IREDELL.—Near Jarrettown, Montgomery county, Pa., 
First month 4, 1901, Florence May, daughter of Daniel W. 
and Sallie T. Iredell, formerly of Horsham. 


KNIGHT.—At Feasterville, Bucks county, Pa., Fourth 
month 1, 1go1, Aaron R. W. Knight, in his 66th year. In- 
terment at William Penn Cemetery, Somerton, on Sixth-day, 
the sth inst. 


LAW.—Third month 13, Igo1, at Orchard Park, New 
York, of paralysis, William Law, of Chicago, Ill., aged 83 
years ; a consistent member of Central Executive Meeting of 
Friends from its organization until his decease. 

He was born in England ; when three months old he came 
with his parents to the United States, settling near Newark, 
New Jersey ; he moved to Rochester, New York, in 1836, 
wherein 1856 he married Elizabeth Thorn, who survives him, 
as also does a daughter, Mary J. Russell, of Chicago. His 
remains were interred at East Hamburg Monthly ~—e 
Cemetery, New York. 


LEGGETT.—Third month 25, 1901, after a aguing ill- 
ness, at her residence 244 E. 13th street, New York City, 
Katharine T., daughter of Thomas Leggett, Jr., in her 81st 
year. 


PICKERING.—Passed to a higher life on the evening of 
Second month 20, 1901, at her home near St. Clairsville, 
Belmont county, Ohio, Ann F. Pickering, wife of Henry Fox 
Pickering, in the 7oth year of her age ; the youngest daughter 
of Thomas and Mary Thorpe, formerly of Philadelphia 
county, Pennsylvania. 

This dear Friend was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. Faithful in the attendance of meetings, exemplary 
in all things, she filled several important stations in meetings, 
both before and after her marriage. She was beloved by all 


who knew her. The last years of her useful life she was al- 
lotted a large share of suffering, going in great weakness of 
body to perform her duties, yet always patient and cheerful. 
When taken with her last sickness, pneumonia, her heart was 
poured out in supplication to her Heavenly Father that she 
might be strengthened to bear her sufferings with patience 
and resignation tothe end. During her married life she en- 
dured many hardships and trials, but her patience never 
seemed to flag, but bore all without a murmur. Her only 
surviving sister and brother feel that her pure spirit has re- 
ceived the welcome, ‘‘ Well done ; enter thou into the joy of 
the Lord,’’ and that they have nocauseto sorrow. Sheleaves 
an invalid husband. 

She was laid to rest in Friends’ burying-ground at St Ciaies- 
ville, Belmont county, Ohio. 


ROBERTS.—At Clarksboro, N. J., Third month 30, 1901, 
Jonathan Roberts, in his 83d year. Interment at Mickleton, 
New Jersey. 


SANKEY.—At West Chester, Pa., Third month 23, 1go1, 
Martha Sankey, in the 69th year of her age. 

She was a member of the other body of Friends, and for 
many years, 1859-1876, a teacher at Westtown Boarding 
School. 


TOMLINSON.—In Byberry, Philadelphia, Fourth month 
I, 1901, Clara Belle Tomlinson, daughter of Walterand Anna 
L. Tomlinson, in her 17th year. Interment at William Penn 
Cemetery, Somerton. 


WOOD.—At Baltimore, Md., Third month 31, 1901, 
William Wood, aged 81 years, an esteemed minister of 
Friends. Interment at Baltimore, Fourth month 3. 

[A notice in the Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise gives these de- 
tails: He had been a resident of the metrvpolis of Maryland 
for over fifty years. All that time he had held the position of 
bookkeeper in a mercantile establishment. Latterly, on ac- 
count of declining health, he had been unable to work 
steadily, but was at his post whenever it was possible tor him 
to get there. 

Deceased was born at Woodside station, in Moreland town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pa., on the farm now owned by 
his brother, Daniel Wood. He finished his education at John 
Comly’s famous Friends’ boarding school, at Pleasant Hill, 
Byberry, and taught school for a considerable period. Before 
going to Baltimore he also farmed for a few years in War- 
minster township. He married Christiana Lukens, of Hors- 
ham, who died several years ago. There are three children 
living, Lukens and Mary L. Wood, of Baltimore, and Emily 
Probst, wife of a Lutheran minister, living in the South. 
Lukens Wood was engaged in the mercantile business in 
Newtown years ago. 

Two brothers and one sister survive William. They are 
Daniel, of Philadelphia ; Mitchell, of Johnsville, and Lydia 
Ann, wife of Barclay J. Smith, of San Francisco, Cal. One 
brother, Hiram, who was the husband of Mary Wood, of 
Newtown, died many years ago. William Wood wasamem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and an esteemed minister of Bal- 
timore meeting. The funeral was held on Fourth-day, inter- 
ment being made in Baltimore. | 








«*« May our faith, which in coldness and darkness has lain, 
Revive with the warmth and the brightness again, 
And in blooming of flower and budding of tree 
The symbols and types of our destiny see, 

The life of the springtime, the life of the whole, 
And as sun to the sleeping earth, love to the soul.”’ 
s€ 

‘‘ALONE, yet not alone, 
My Father is with me. 
To be alone with God is good, 
A very blessed solitude, 
And perfect company.”’ 
>¢€ 
ALL which pleases is for a moment, 
All which troubles is for a moment, 
That only is important which is eternal. 
—ZInscription on doorway of Milan Cathedral. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


FRIENDs at West Chester, Pa., have recently had ac- 
ceptable visits from Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, 
and Isaac H. Hillborn, of Philadelphia. The former 
attended the meeting on the 17th ult. (also the Con- 
ference on Good Literature, in the afternoon), and the 
latter on First-day, the 31st. Both had ministry for 
the meeting. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, was present 
at the meeting in New York, on the 31st ult., and 
spoke acceptably. 





In the Young Friends’ Review the following notes 
appear : 

“A visit to West Chester brings one closely in 
touch with the center of things in Quakerism. The 
_ Meeting is a large’one, and the First-day School, of 
which Herbert P. Worth is superintendent, meets 
with full benches and well-taught classes. Professor 
Ehinger’s Bible class is made up of adults, and is 
larger than some of our First-day schools. The 
teacher and the taught consider helpful philosophy 
and inspiring spiritual truths in right brotherly fash- 
ion. On the First-day afternoon of our visit a talk 
was given under the auspices of the Philan- 
thropic Committee on ‘Good Literature,’ a large 
and appreciative audience being present. In the 
discussion, John Russell Hayes, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and others participated. Within an easy 
‘Sabbath day’s journey’ from West Chester are 
thirty First-day schools, which make cooperation in 
the work and interchange of experiences easy and 
possible. During the spring and summer Friend 
Worth visits these outlying schools, and the heart-to- 
heart communion and the close contact which prevails 
in the work in this locality accounts for the life and 
efficiency which characterizes First- day school activi- 
ties in the waceay of West Chester.” 





TWO SCHOOLS OF OLDEN TIME. 


Tue Adelphia School, of Philadelphia, and McKim’s 
School, at Baltimore, were among the first efforts of 
Friends in America to provide for poor children a free 
school education. 

They were organized and conducted under the 
‘“‘ Lancasterian System ’”’ of education. They largely 
owed their existence to Joseph Lancaster, the author 
of this system, who was born in London, 1777. His 
attention in early life was awakened; as he passed 
along the streets of London and saw children at play, 
he would inquire where they lived, and would call to 
see their parents, and ask why they were not sent to 
school, instead of being permitted to ramble about 
the streets, to contract evil habits. The answer was 
mostly, “‘ We are unable to bear the expense.”” He 


would request them to be sent to his school, con- 
ducted in a cooper’s shop; this school soon became 
very large. 

Joseph Lancaster became a Friend about 1800, 
and a few years later, at the solicitation of some 
American Friends who were on a visit to England, he 
was induced to emigrate to America. 


He spent the 
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last years of his life in Philadelphia and New York, 
in an effort to improve the education of poor children, 
and died 24th of Tenth month, 1838. = 

~ The Adelphia School was established by “ The 
Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruc- 
tion of Poor Children.” This Association was incor- 
porated 15th of Twelfth month, 1808. _ 

sented the Association two lots, situated on Pegg 
street (Philadelphia City Directory for 18c8 infoims 
that Pegg street extended from 290 North Front 
street to 299 Second street), in the Northern Liberties. 

During the summer of 1808, a plain brick build- 
ing, two stories higli, 70 feet front by 35 feet deep, 
was erected, containing two rooms on each floor. It 
was calculated for the accommodation of about 300 
pupils. Theschool was opened First month 1, 1800, 
with an average of 200 scholars. The whole cost of 
the edifice amounted to about $7,000. 

The estimated expenses of the school for teachers’ 
salary, fire-wood, stationery, etc., were $1,2CO per 
annum, or at the rate of $4.00 a year for each pupil. 

The report of the Treasurer to the Association, 
made Sixth month 6, 1810, states that since the es- 
tablishment of the school to this date 413 boys have 
received benefits of the institution ; that the expenses 
to date, have been $9,327, and that the contributions 
have been $9,150. 

I find in a list of donations for the support of the 
school the names of 218 Friends, who subscribed 
from $10 to $170 each, and 114 who subscribed $5 
and less, with 312 names who made annual subscrip- 
tions previous to Sixth month, 1810. 

The McKim’s School was chartered by an act ot 
the Maryland Legislature, at the December session, 
1820, by which twelve Friends were granted power to 
receive funds which Isaac and William D. McKim, in 
pursuance of the wish expressed by their father pre- 
vious to his death, gave for this purpose. 

This annuity amounted to $10,000, invested in 
ground-rents, and yielding $600 annually. The 
school was opened late in the year 1821, in a build- 
ing on the Friends’ meeting-house lot, in which 
Friends had had a school. This school succeeded 
Friends’ School of Baltimore, established 1800. 

Uria Brown, after attending Adelphia School for 
one month to learn the method of the Lancasterian 
System, opened the school, at an annual salary of 
$400. He taught six days in the week, and twelve 
months in the year for this sum of money. The old 
roll-book shows about 100 pupils enrolled. 

It had been the cherished thought of John McKim 
to establish such aschool. I quote from the Consti- 
tution : ‘‘ This school owes its existence to the liber- 
ality and charitable views of John McKim, late of this 
city, a much respected member of the Society of 
Friends, who it appears had contemplated its estab- 
lishment for some time prior to his decease, but had 
not been able to arrange the details of the plan and 
accomplish the object of this pious and benevolent 
design.” 

Isaac and William D. McKim erected and deeded 
to the Trustees, in 1835, the present McKim School 
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building ; this building is said to be a reproduction in 
its exterior of the Grecian Temple of Theseus, at 
Athens, and one of the purest specimens of Doric 
architecture in America. 

The McKim School is now conducted as a Free 
Kindergarten. The Adelphia School has vanished. 

One of the advantages of the Lancasterian System 
was that of a monitor, who was one of the older and 
more advanced pupils, being placed at a high desk to 
watch the other pupils’ order, and to report to the 
teacher any misconduct. 

The pupils were taught the alphabet by having 
placed before them a small tray of sand, and given a 
stick or quill. The monitor would place before them 
a letter, and inform them what name it had, and they 
were then directed to make it in the sand. After 
learning the alphabet they were taught to spell small 
words by making them in the sand, from the original 
placed before them ; later they were required to write 
them on the slate, and then to read the sentence. 
They were taught arithmetic in a similar manner, the 
figures being placed before them on the black-board, 
and the teacher having them take them down on the 
slate, then instructing them in addition, subtraction, 
and other rules. Books were scarce, and many of the 
reading lessons were printed on boards, and passed 
from one child to the other. Kirk Brown. 
Baltimore, Ma. 


THE MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS. 


THE ‘‘ Mutual Aid Association of Friends ’’ is an organization 
of which, no doubt, more should be known. It was established 
in Philadelphia, 1871, by a number of Friends, to supply the 
need of those scrupulous against joining any of the many 
‘«secret ’’ and ‘‘ oath-bound "’ beneficial organizations. 

Among those prominent in its establishment were several 
Friends now deceased, well-known in the Society, including 
John Saunders, William Hawkins, and William Heacock. 

The Association has had a valuable service since 1871 ; 
it is now proposed to make it more effective, by enlarging its 
membership. The object is thus stated : 

‘*To unite financially and socially without distinction of 
sex, persons who are members of the Religious Society of 
Friends, or professors with them, of sound bodily health and 
good character, and who are over eighteen and under sixty 
years of age. By Rast 

‘To establish a fund for the benefit of sick or injured 
members, from which shall be drawn weekly benefits during 
sickness or disability ; also a funeral benefit.”’ 

The admission fee for persons between 18 and 21 yearsold 
is $3.00 ; this amount plus fifty cents for each additional year 
up to 40, inclusive ; plus $1.50 for each year up to 50, inclusive ; 
plus $3.00 for each additional year up to 60, inclusive. 

Payment of $125, in addition to the admission fee, 
constitutes a life membership, and is in full for weekly dues ; 
other members pay 15 cents per week, or $7.80 a year. 

The Association has paid out in thirty years, $17,891 in 
‘* sick benefits,’’ and forty-seven deaths have occurred in the 
membership, for which $2,350 in ‘‘ funeral benefits’”’ has 
been paid. There has gradually accumulated a Surplus Fund, 
which amounted at the close of last year, 1900, to $9,405.18 ; 
and besides this a donation from the estate of a deceased 
Friend has added $5,000. 

The number of members on First month 1, 1901, was 129. 
Two members died last year, and one was admitted. Sick 
benefits for 159 weeks, at $5 a week, and 103 weeks at $3 a 
week, were paid, referring to 24 members. For funeral 
benefits $100 was paid, making $1,024 for the year for all 
benefits. 
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The officers are: President, Charles M. Parker; vice 


president, Ellen A. Pine; secretary, Ellwood Heacock ; 
treasurer, Thompson Shourds ; assistant secretary, Eliza H. 


Schofield ; trustees, Samuel S. Ash, Richard Moore, William 
S. Ingram. The secretary’s address is 1313 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 



















































































JOHN SAUNDERS. 


[From a photograph by Gutekunst. ] 

THE late John Saunders, of Philadelphia, was born in 
Virginia, and came to this city about 1834, from Alexandria. 
He died here First month 11, 1891, in his 77th year. He 
had been an overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia (Race Street), appointed in 1842, and an elder, 
appointed in 1866. In 1867 he was appointed a member of 
the Representative Committee, and continued his service in 
it to his death. He was an active member of the School 
Committee, and one of those who organized the Mutual Aid 
Association of Friends. 


THE Census figures of 1900 show an increase in tenantcy 
of farms, in nearly all parts of the United States. In the 
North Atlantic States the percentage of tenants in the whole 
number of farmers was 16 per cent. in 1880, 18 per cent. in 
1890, and is now over 20 per cent. For the North Central 
States the percentage has risen from 23.4 in 1890 to about 26 
per cent. in 1900. It is estimated that of the 940,000 to 
1,140,000 farms that were added in the last ten years, sub- 
stantially one-half will be tenant-operated. 

THE plan of the Central Pacific railroad to cut off 107 
miles by crossing Great Salt Lake involves a great engineering 
problem. The lake has to be crossed at a point where it is 
32 miles wide, trestle-work being necessitated for the whole 
of the distance, excepting two miles across the rocky Promon- 
tory point. The view afforded passengers over the new route 
will be novel and picturesque. 

PRESIDENT JORDAN of the Stanford University is to take 
charge for the United States fish commission of an expedition 
to make a study of fish in Hawaiian waters. It will only 
consume two months or so, and its report will be preliminary 
to more thorough work by the fish commission. 

CHAPLAIN NAVE of the United States army declares that 
‘‘alcohol has actually slain more soldiers since the organiza- 
tion of our army than all our wars except the Civil War,’’ and 
that it ‘‘ has loaded pension lists with men who lie as a burden 
on the people.”’ 


a ~ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


To the Literary Era (Philadelphia: H.T. Coates & Co.), 
this month, Sara Yorke Stevenson contributes a valuable paper 
on ‘‘ The Oxyrynchus Papyri,’’ and illustrates it by a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a recently discovered fragment of 
the Gospel of Matthew, which she says possesses ‘‘the dis- 
tinction of being the earliest fragment of any part of the New 
Testament so far known to be in existence.’ 

In the same number Margaret Tatnall Canby has a sketch 
of the early history of Wilmington. 





George Hall, Principal of Petersburg Academy, Peters- 
burg, Va., has just published (Macmillan Company) what 
ought to be a welcome volume, ‘‘ The Common Sense of 
Commercial Arithmetic.’’ In informal talks—avoiding the 
customary stiffness of text-books—‘‘the parts of arithmetic 
most in use in commercial life, are treated here in a manner 
at once accurate, entertaining, and so exceptionally lucid, 
that any one of ordinary intelligence can readily comprehend 
them without the aid of a personal instructor. 





Many of our readers heard lectures by Leon H. Vincent, 
on French Literature, at Chautauqua, last summer. He has 
issued a volume ‘‘ The Hotel de Rambouillet and the Pré- 
cieuses,’’ which has achieved gratifying success, and this is 
to be followed by two others ‘‘The French Academy’’ and 
‘* Corneille,’’ which will be published at once by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The books are bibelots, printed in old style 
type, and follow old French models in title, cover, and 
binding. 





The Ad/antic, next month, is to begin a new romance, of 
Colonial Virginia, by Mary Johnston, author of ‘‘ To Have 
and To Hold."’ Its title is ‘‘Audrey,’’ and the period is the 
18th Century. The editors of the A//antic think it shows 
‘*maturity of observation, joined with a profoundly poetic in- 
terpretation of nature and of human passion.”’ 





Bird students will find the migration tables, or birds’ 
calendars, in Bird Lore (the Macmillan Co.) for this month of 
especial interest ; while the numerous fully illustrated stories, 
verses, and jingles about birds should be of value to teachers. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Nores.—Work was resumed at Swarthmore College on the 
gth instant, the students returning, the day before, from the 
week's vacation. President Birdsall spent the holiday in out- 
door life at Buck Hill Falls, in the Pocono Mountains. 

George School also resumed its studies at the beginning 
of the present week. 

Swarthmore Preparatory School sends out a booklet of 43 
pages, containing brief testimonials from patrons of the School. 
Very favorable judgment on its work is offered by parents 
and guardians of students who have attended. 

President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, 
lectured at Baltimore, recently, on ‘‘ Woman's Education in 
1800 and 1900.’’ The /nterchange says, ‘‘ she brought out 
the fact that with the exception of a small strip in the East 
and some parts of the South the question of co-educational 
colleges is practically settled in the affirmative in America.’’ 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—Joseph Engle Haines, who 
for thirteen years has been a teacher of Science in Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, has resigned his position to 
become Treasurer and General Manager of the reorganized 


J. E. Limeburner Company, opticians, 1702 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


So far as I can learn from trustworthy and cool-headed 
members, Mr. Brodrick’s schemes, as laid before the House 
of Commons, foreshadow conscription. When compulsory 
military service arrives on these shores, our visitor will be dis- 
guised under some other name.—[London correspondent 
Philadeiphia Ledger. } 





Conferences, Associations, €tr. 





HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
meeting-house on the afternoon of Third month 31, 1901. 
The meeting was opened by Susan H. Jarrett reading the 
55th chapter ofIsaiah. Anna Jarrett followed witha reading, 
‘« Easterin Jerusalem.’’ 

Harriet W. Atkinson read John Comly’s views on birth- 
right membership. Eleanor Hallowell recited a poem, *‘ A 
Spirit of the Rose.”’ 

Joseph Powell then read a carefully-prepared paper on 
‘* Christian Worship of the 2oth Century.’’ All his thoughts 
on the subject were well supported by quotations from the 
Scriptures. The Secretary then read a report that was sent 
us of the General Conference of Young Friends’ Associations 
held at Abington. Anna T. Jarrett read a letter from John 
A. Cranston, of Stanton, Del., in reference to the meeting at 
that place, which has had an increased attendance. 

The time of meeting was changed from 2.30 to 3 o'clock 
p.m. Sentiments were then given, and after a short silence 
meeting adjourned. SALLIE JARRETT, Sec. 





PtymMouTH MEETING, PA.—The Friends’ Association of 
Plymouth Meeting at its last regular meeting, Third month 
29, at the school building, made some innovation upon the 
usual program of exercises. A suggestive reading entitled, 
‘* What are we here for ?”’ was forcibly rendered by Abbie C. 
Cranor, followed by an Address on ‘‘The Duty of the 
Church to its members,’’ by Isaac Roberts. 

The remainder of the evening was pleasantly passed in a 
social re-union of the large number present of members of 
Plymouth Meeting and their friends, the attendance being 
the largest in the history of the Association. 

H.C. L., Sec. 





PENNSGROVE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of William Webster, Russelville, on the after- 
noon of Third month 24. The president read from the book 
of John, followed by silence. The hymn, ‘‘ Take the name 
of Jesus,’’ was sung. 

Viola Webster recited a poem, entitled ‘‘ Hold the Light."’ 
Several Current Events were given by Abner Pusey. A 
voluntary reading was given by Mary H. Tudor, entitled 
‘* What constitutes a Home?’’ Tacie C. Broomell read a 
poem entitled ‘‘Have you Time?’’ A few minutes inter- 
mission followed. 

The poem, *‘‘ Beautiful Snow,’ was read by Etta Godfrey. 
Hiram K. Cooper of the Discipline Committee read on the 
subject of Wars. Of the Literature Committee Ella Broomell 
read a selection entitled ‘‘Statues.’’ The question for con- 
sideration was as follows: ‘‘ Which exerts the greater in- 
fluence, a good person or a good book?’’ Much discussion 
followed. The report of the Nominating Committee for 
officers for the ensuring year was read and approved by the 
Association. The program for next meeting was read. Roll 
call showed an attendance of twenty-four members, and one 
new name was added to the list. 

After singing the hymn ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,”’ 
followed by a few moments silence, we adjourned to meet at 
the home of Emmor B. Morrison on the fourth First-day in 
Fourth month. S. M. P. M., Cor. Sec. 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Third month 29, at the home of 
Georgianna Watson. 

After a short silence Samuel C. Eastburn presented a paper 
on ‘‘ Some Foundation Stones of Pennsylvania laid in God's 
fear by Master Workmen,’’ in which he gave some account 
of the excellent plan on which William Penn started the 
government of Pennsylvania,—in the carrying out of which 
principles we have not succeeded after two hundred years, 
the spirit which prompted Penn's dealings with the Indians 
being absent in many of our present transactions. 

C. Grace Marple read a poem, ‘‘ The Poet and the Chil- 
dren,’’ after which Georgia Cook Myers, in an interesting paper 
on ‘‘ National Heroism,’’ spoke of the faithfulness to con- 
science in the early settlers of America and the necessity of 
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living up to high principles in any really successful govern- 
ment, cultivated minds and hearts being needed for the good 
of the country. 

The question, ‘‘ What constitutes daily heroism ?'’ was 
answered by J. Howard Marshall, Sara E. Allen, Elizabeth 
W. Burgess, and Marion N. Osmond. These paper all dwelt 
on the thought that more true heroism is needed in the faith- 
ful performance of the every-day duties of life than in some 
great achievement. 

William A. Longshore read an article on ‘‘ Influence,"’ 
and Laura E. Parry gavea recitation. 

The executive committee reported, and after roll-call and 
a few minutes’ silence, the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of Joseph John Watson, Fifth month 3. 

A. P., Sec. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association of Lancaster 
met in the lecture-room of the Y. M. C. A., First-day after- 
noon, Third month 31, at 2.30. 

The president, I. Clinton Arnold, read a lesson from the 
New Testament. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the secretary, Elizabeth P. Griest. After the necessary 
business had been transacted the Association listened to a 
selected reading by Morris Cooper, Jr. ‘‘The Origin of 
Friends’ Associations, their Object and Influence,’’ was the 
subject of a paper by Fanny Gawthrop. 

Lucy Arnold read a very entertaining paper entitled 
‘What was the Nature of Macaulay's Criticism of William 
Penn?*’ Warren T. Ream recited and made a short address 
on the formation of character. A selection from the Discipline 
was read by Elizabeth P. Griest. M. T. Garvin read a paper 
on ‘‘ Easter—its Significance in the Society of Friends.’’ 

Booker T. Washington, and his work for his race ,was 
spoken of by different members of the Society, and is was 
decided to aid them by sending papers, magazines, clothing, 
etc., to Tuskegee. 

The sentiment roll was called and generally responded to. 
After a brief silence the Association adjourned to meet the 
last First-day of Fourth month. 

EpITH WALTON Cooper, Cor. Sec. 


TRENTON, N. J.—On the evening of the 25th of Third 
month Trenton Friends’ Association held its regular meeting. 
Owing to the absence of the president, second vice-president 
Arthur E. Moon opened the meeting. The executive com- 
mittee presented the program for next meeting. 

William Walton gave an interesting account of the meeting 
of the executive committee of the Associations. John R. 
Satterthwaite prepared and read the first paper of the even- 
ing, ‘‘Water Baptism and the Last Supper.”’ Friends believe 
that the true baptism is not that of water, but that it is a spir- 
itual baptism that is required to wash away our sins and give 
new life. Friends have never observed the Supper for the 
same reason they do not practice baptism,—they do not be- 
lieve in ceremonial worship. Many interesting remarks fol- 
lowed, from which we gleaned the lesson that was to be drawn 
from the washing of feet by Jesus, was humility. _ 

‘*Have Friends a Ritual?’’ was answered by Maxwell 
Marshall, who quoted Webster: ‘‘A book, containing the 
rites to be observed or the manner of performing divine service 
in a particular church or communion is a Ritual.'’ Fromthe 
Discipline: ‘‘As we are not capable of performing Divine 
worship in our own strength we recommend a reverent wait- 
ing upon God in true silence, etc. Let our faithfulness and 
sincerity herein appear by the humility and meekness of our 
lives, following the example of Jesus. Friends have ever had 
a testimony against formal worship, being convinced by the 
precepts of Jesus that worship and prayers which God accepts 
are such only as are produced by the influence of his Holy 
Spirit.”’ 

Daniel Willets also read a paper upon the same subject. 
He quoted Webster as previously stated, and read: ‘‘ Our 
Society has no prescribed form of conducting its religious 
meetings, except to assemble at the stated hour and wait upon 
the Spirit. The essence of Divine service is the waiting on 
the Lord in silence to be broken only by those who are called 
upon to speak. The Discipline of our Society might be 
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termed a rule of conduct, and to teach the members its truths 
and principles, to do Truth and practice what God commands, 
to show us our duty, a restraint from evil which can in no 
way be construed as being ritualistic. The founders of our 
Society turned from formalities, dogmas, and rituals, as they 
are outward and not the rock upon which the churchis built.’’ 

These papers brought forth many remarks which were ably 
expressed. It was a very interesting and instructive meeting. 
A few moments of silence and meeting closed. 

L. H. D., Sec. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
the meeting-house on Third-day evening, Fourth month 2. 

After the routine of business the first on the evening's 
program was an essay, composed and read by Euphrosyne 
S. Ivins, subject, ‘‘How can Individuality be best Encouraged 
and Preserved?'’ It was one of the many good essays of the 
writer. The writer felt that individuality will be greatly 
developed in the child of the twentieth century, which idea 
brought forth much discussion from the members. 

‘«God enters by a private door into every individual. Each 
mind has its own method. Let him do and say what strictly 
belongs to him, for the moretruly he consults his own powers, 
the more difference will his work exhibit from the work of any 
other.”’ 

Edith W. Roberts read a paper, ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Religion,’"’ by Russell H. Conwell. The article was well 
read and enjoyed. Some Friends thought it an excellent 
interpretation of Friends’ doctrine. 

Mary A. Burrough read extracts from Prof. Griggs’s 
‘*New Humanism.”’ One of the many fine ideas expressed 
was ‘‘ our need is not a new gospel, but the gospel anew.”’ 

The meeting adjourned until the first Third-day in Fifth 
month. W. B. Ivins, Sec., pro. fem. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
convened in the lecture room of Bacon Academy, Third 
month 29, the meeting being opened by Alice Borton, who 
read the first chapter of James. 

As new business came the suggestion that a Junior 
Association should be started. A committee of four was 
appointed to consider the matter. The literary committee had 
an interesting report, Isaac Robert's essay, ‘‘Life and 
Character of Aaron M. Powell.’’ 

Reports from the Current Topics and executive committees 
were read, also from the executive committee of the General 
Conference, which recently met in Philadelphia. 

The paper for the evening was ‘‘Social Reforms,’’ by 
Prof. George H. White, of George School. It was much 
appreciated by the Association, containing thoughts which the 
Society ought to considerand act upon. His visit was pleasant 
to all, both inthe Association andin a social way, there being 
many of his former pupils present. H. G. B., See. 


PHILANTHROPIC MEETING AT NEW YORK.—A meeting 
under the care of the Philanthropic Committee of New York 
Monthly Meeting was held at the meeting-house, 15th Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, on Seventh-day evening, 6th inst., the 
subject for consideration being Peace. There was a good 
attendance, but much less than there probably would have 
been, if the evening had not been very rainy. 

The proceedings were in charge of Amy J. Miller, clerk of 
the Philanthropic Committee. 

The speakers were Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of 
Swarthmore College, Howard M. Jenkins, and Ernest Howard 
Crosby, in the order named. Dean Bond read an excellent 
paper ; its publication having been suggested, it may be * 
mentioned that she reserves it for other similar use. E. H. 
Crosby spoke extemporaneously, giving many illustrations 
and incidents showing the realities of war. 

W. T. Sabine, who had also engaged to be present, was 
detained by illness, but sent a strong letter stating his 
sympathy with the meeting. 

After the speakers had closed, the subject was thrown open 
for general discussion, and several spoke briefly, including 
Mariana W. Chapman, Edward Cornell, Edward B. Rawson, 
Henry W. Wilbur, William M. Jackson, and others. 
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BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue 8oth birthday anniversary of Martha Kennard was cele- 
brated by about twenty-five relatives and friends, at the 
pleasant and hospitable home of Warren and Della Hinshaw, 
on Second month 22, 1901, near Greensboro, Ind. Although 
the day was stormy, the friends present brought with them, 
and also found in the house, much cheer and good will. 

The oldest guest was Jonas James, aged 88, a brother-in- 
law. Ten present averaged in age over 70. Many memen- 
toes were given on the occasion, both useful and pretty. 
Absent friends remembered it by letter, to the nnmber of 30, 
two of them in verse of striking appropriateness. The fol- 
lowing stanza came from a granddaughter : 


‘* How often, sitting round at night 

We think of grandma dear, 

And say we wish that we were there 
Or else, that she was here. 

The way’s too long for me to walk, 
And so I'll stay at home 

And send these lines and hope there'll be 
More birthdays yet to come.’’ 


Martha Kennard has known much of the pioneer life of 
Indiana, coming to this State from Ohio when young. A 
plain, consistent Friend, attending meeting twice a week 
most of her life, and still able to meet with her friends at the 
meeting she so dearly loved, her cheery face is greatly missed 
when she is absent. 

Eighty years old! and we query as to our age, according 
to knowledge. How old art thou, my brother and my sister, 
in that life which is more than the number of years? That 
which counts in the usefulness that influences other lives,—to 
the advauce of our own experience. 

So let us live that we may realize that when four-score 
years are reached, we may have that light and love which will 
mark an epoch in the annals of the world’s history, aiding 
other souls to higher resolves and purer aims. M. 

Greensboro, Ind. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


GEORGE Capsury, of Birmingham, England, head of the 
cocoa manufacturing firm of Cadburys, has recently made a 
large gift for social and benevolent objects,—the Bournville 
Village Trust. (Bournville is a suburb of Birmingham.) The 
Friend, London, says : 

‘* The estate consists of 330 acres, about one-third of 
which has been laid out. On this portion of the estate 370 
cottages and shops have been built, 143 of which have been 
sold at cost price, on leases of 999 years, and the remainder 
are let to weekly tenants, the rents being paid into the trust. 
There are also about 200 allotments, much sought after by 
theinhabitants of adjacent manufacturing villages. The total 
rent-roll is £5,246, which, after current expenses are met, is 
devoted to the development of the estate. The value of the 
gift is estimated at £170,000 to £180,000. When the estate 
is completed it is intended with the income to purchase similar 
estates, such estates to be developed as manufacturing centres, 
one-fifteenth only to be used for manufactories, one-tenth at 
least to be devoted to open spaces, and the remainder, as on 
the Bournville estate, to be laid out for cottages and gardens, 
the buildings neverto cover more than one-quarter of the land 
on which they are erected. 

‘** One idea of the founder is to promote spade culture of 
the land, by which he calculates that ‘the wealth of the 
» country would be increased, and England less dependent 
upon supplies of food from abroad.’ ”’ 


In the ‘‘deputation’’ of Friends who presented the 
Address to King Edward were several who are more or less 
known to our readers, including William S. Clark, of Street, 
who was in this country last year ; his partner, John Morland 
(clerk of London Y. M.), Frederick Andrews, principal of 
Ackworth School, John Bellows, of Gloucester, the persevering 
friend of ‘the Doukhobors, and Edmund Wright Brooks, also 
known by his connection with philanthropic endeavor for 









them and others ; Thomas William Marsh, of Chelsea, whose 
wife, Anne Warner Marsh, is an American by birth and well 
known to many here (the Marshes were warm friends of Aaron 
M. Powell) ; Henry S. Newman, editor of the Friend, Isaac 
Sharp, executive clerk of the Yearly Meeting, and William 
Edward Turner, of Colwyn Bay, editor of the British Friend. 


Our friend Kirk Brown, of Baltimore, who writes us an 
interesting article elsewhere on two of the old Friends’ Schools, 
the Adelphia, of Philadelphia, and the McKim’s, Baltimore, 
was a teacher in the latter institution for 21 years, and has 
been connected with it in one capacity or another—he is now 
secretary and treasurer—for 33 years. 


Ernest Howard Crosby, who was one of the speakers at 
the meeting on Peace at the meeting-house in New York, on 
Seventh-day evening last, is prominent as an opponent of the 
War system, and an advocate of social and political reforms. 
He is the son of the late Dr. Howard Crosby, a distinguished 
minister and scholar, of New York. He studied law and 
practiced for some time, served several years in the New York 
‘* State Guard ’’ (in which he became a regimental field officer, 
a major), served three years in the New York Legislature, and 
later was United States Consul-General in Egypt. The cruel 
slaughters of the war in the Soudan occurred during his 
service in the last named place, and helped to fix and intensify 
his conviction of the incompatibility of war with Christianity. 

The martins came north, this year, later than usual. Last 
Seventh-day’s Loca/ News (6th instant), West Chester, Pa., 
had this paragraph : 

‘« The martins arrived this morning. Philip P. Sharpless, 
who for 63 years has made his home at the southwest corner 
of Dean and Church streets, has boxes provided for these 
birds to nest. He says they have been coming there for over 
fifty years, and this is the latest date he has ever marked for 
their arrival. Usually they are here about March 20. The 
number coming to Mr. Sharpless’ place is not so great as 
formerly. He still entertains about fifty of them for the summer 
season. He says the old ones usually leave about the first of 
Eighth month, and the young ones about the last of the same 
month. The lateness of the spring is supposed to be the 
cause of their delayed arrival this year.’’ 


STANZAS. 


From a poem read at Reunion of. High School Alumni, West 
Chester, Pa., Third month 29, by Prof. J. Russell Hayes, Swarthmore 
College. 

But whether ours may be in life 
A station high or lowly, 
The early precepts gathered here 
Within these memoried precincts dear 
Must ever come to bless and cheer 
With consecration holy. 


O let us not forget the words 

Of sages and of scholars, 
Nor, bred ‘neath this dear roof, disdain 
To bow through life at Wisdom’s fane, 
Meanly content if we but gain 

A hoard of shining dollars. 


And let us not forget the words 
The gentle Christ has taught us, 
In these dark hours when Freedom's name 
Is soiled by her own sons, and shame 
Has come to blight the precious name 
Which our forefathers bought us ! 


O friends, when we were boys and giris 
Ours was a happier nation ; 
She had not learned to stain her hands 
With patriot blood on tropic strands 
And seize upon unwilling lands 
With ruthless confiscation. 
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Shall Heaven read with pitying eyes 
Upon our darkened pages, 

‘« They took the islands of the sea 
With heartless greed and perfidy *’ ? 
O shall Columbia's record be 

Thus tarnished through the ages ? 


Dark is the hour ; yet let us trust 
There yet may rise to save us 

The spirit of our sires of old,— 

Those patriot sires who never sold 

For sake of Power or Trade’s poor gold 
The Liberty they gave us ! 


THE PLANTING. 


‘* I said to my little son, who was watching tearfully a tree he had 
planted, ‘ Let it alone; it will grow while you are sleeping.’ ”’ 


PLANT it safe and sure, my child, 


Then cease watching and cease weeping ; 


You have done your utmost part ; 
Leave it with a quiet heart : 
It will grow while you are sleeping. 


‘« But, O father,’’ says the child, 
With a troubled face up-creeping, 
‘* How can I but think and grieve 
When the fierce wind comes at eve 
Tearing it—and | lie sleeping ! 


I have loved my young tree so! 

In each bud seen leaf and floweret, 
Watered it each day with prayers, 
Guarded it with many cares, 

Lest some canker should devour it. 


‘*O good father,’’ sobs the child, 
‘‘If I come in summer's shining 
And my pretty tree be dead, 
How the sun will scorch my head, 
How I shall sit lorn, repining ! 


‘* Rather let me, evermore, 

An incessant watch thus keeping, 
Bear the cold, the storm, the frost, 
That my treasure be not lost— 

Ay, bear aught—but idle sleeping.”’ 


Sternly said the father then, 

‘Who art thou, child, vainly grieving? 
Canst ‘hou send the balmy dews, 
Or the rich sap interfuse 

Through the dead trunk, inly living ? 


‘« Canst thou bid the heavens restrain 
Natural tempests for thy praying? 
Canst thou bend one tender shoot, 
Urge the growth of one frail root, 
Keep one leaflet from decaying ? 


‘* If it live to bloom so fair, 
Will it praise ¢hee for its blossom ? 
If it die, will any plaints 
Reach thee, as with kings and saints 
Drops it to the cold earth’s bosom ? 


‘« Plant it—all thou canst ! with prayers ; 
It is safe ’neath His sky’s folding, 
Who the whole earth compasses, 
Whether we watch more cr less. 
His wide eye all things beholding. 


Should He need a goodly tree 
For the shelter of the nations, 
He will make it grow : if not, 
Never yet His love forgot 
Human love, and faith, and patience. 


‘* Leave thy treasure in his hand— 
Cease all watching and all weeping : 
Years hence, men its shade may crave, 
And its mighty branches wave 
Beautiful above thy sleeping.”’ 
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If his hope, tear sown, that child 
Garnered after joyful reaping, 
Know I not: yet unawares 
Gleams this truth through many cares, 
‘It will grow while thou art sleeping.”’ 
—Dinah M. Mulock- Craik. 





























TUSKEGEE AND BOOKER WASHINGTON. 

‘*A Southerner” in Harper’s Weekly. 
But the point of special interest to me was the attitude 
of the white people in the vicinity of the school. In 
order that you may get my point of view, I will say 
I was born and brought up not far from Tuskegee. 
My father was a slaveholder, my grandfather was a 
slaveholder, his father was a slaveholder, and I 
was probably a slaveholder—that is, a black boy 
was born on our place on the same day that 
I was, December 30, 1864, and by custom was 
considered my property. The Emancipation Pro- 
clamation had been issued, but I believe the 
lawyers now agree that the legal title to the black 
boy was perfect at that time. He and I have never 
quarrelled about that. 

For those of your readers who have not lived 
South, it will be hard to realize the significance of the 
little word muster down there. Mr. carries with it 
recognition of social equality, and the Southern white 
man does not use it in addressing a colored man. 
He will even claim relationship with the colored man 
to avoid Mr. ‘Uncle’ and “ Aunt” are common, 
and I know hundreds of Southern white men of high 
standing who will affectionately call a black woman 
‘mammy,” but would feel disgraced if they had said, 
“ Mrs,” 

Prominent citizens of Tuskegee were telling me 
about Mr. Washington and the school. All spoke 
in terms of highest praise. 1 asked what they called 
the principal and members of the faculty when they 
met them. This question was distinctly embarrass- 
ing. One man said he did not “call” them—just 
said “‘good-morning.” ‘“‘ But,’ I insisted, ‘why do 
you dodge? If you can’t say Mr., why don’t you 
say Bill, or John, or Booker?” 

With an air of ‘taking the bull by the horns,” a 
bluff old gentleman said: ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell you how I 
feel about that. I’ve known Washington and the 
school from the start—about twenty years. I prob- 
ably know as much about him as anybody, and all I 
know is good. In my opinion he has the best school in 
the country, white or black. At most of our white 
colleges, as far as I can see, a big percentage of the 
boys spend their time learning how to wear their hair 
long and play football, and smoke cigarettes, and 
spend their daddies’ money. We don’t have any 
such foolishness here. They are all busy doing use- 
ful work. Both teachers and students are orderly 
and well-behaved. They don’t try to make white 
people get off the sidewalk, and they get more of the 
sidewalk than those who do try. We have never had 
a case from there in our police court. They go right 
to work and make an honest living when they leave 
the school. Now when I meet the man who has 
done all this, I can’t call him ‘ Booker,’ like I would 
an ordinary nigger, but ¢hunder / I can’t tell a nigger 
‘Mr.,’ so I just say ‘ Professor.’”’ 
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Habit and tradition still forbid the use of the 


word, but Mr. Washington has caused those Southern 
white men to feel Mr. The Northern white man 
would have glibly said Mr. from the first, but the 
Northern white man doesn’t know what it is to /ee/ 
Mr. in the Southern sense. The next generation will 
have no trouble with the word if the feeling spreads. 

When President McKinley was about to visit 
Tuskegee a year or so ago, the local reception 
committee, composed largely of white Democrats, 
arranged for Mr. Washington and the Governor of 
Alabama to ride in the carriage with the President. 
It was reported that the Governor had said he would 
not ride with a nigger. This was not true, but it 
was believed in Tuskegee at the time, and there was 
considerable feeling about it among the whites. The 
committee consulted Mr. Washington, and he urged 
that the matter be arranged with an eye to harmony, 
regardless of himself; he gave the committee to 
understand that it was not essential to his happiness 
to ride in that carriage ; he did not assert any rights ; 
he did not claim any privileges. The committee 
realized that Mr. Washington was neither plaintiff 
nor defendant; that the matter was “up to” the 
committee. Those people down there average high 
in generosity and sense of justice. Here was the 
President of the United States coming to their town 
to visit the leading institution of the town and its 
principal, and, solely on account of his race, this man, 
whose character was above reproach, was to be denied 
an honor to which he was clearly entitled. They 
decided it would be an outrage. There was a meet- 
ing, and, after serious discussion, it was declared to 
be the sense of the meeting that Mr. Washington 
should ride with the President ; that the Governor 
should also be invited to ride in that carriage, but if 
he didn’t see fit to do so, he might ride in another 
carriage, or fix it any other way he saw fit. 


WAR EXPERIENCES OF 1863. 


In the Century magazine, Lida Lord Weeks gives an 
account of ‘‘A Woman’s Experiences During the 
Siege of Vicksburg.”” She concludes with an extract 
from ‘a letter which gives a graphic history of the 
rest of our experiences with General Grant and his 
army, and has the advantage of having been written 
and posted on the spot”’ : 

‘George came in to-day, and such a description 
as he gave of the destruction and desolation in the 
country! Oakland, where our things were, was com- 
pletely sacked. I had fitted up two rooms with my 
own furniture, lace curtains, and mantel and toilet 
ornaments. I left a pantry stocked with provisions 
for many months, a cedar chest full of handsome 
clothing, the rector’s fine library packed in boxes, 
and even my little trunk full of sewing materials, and 
my writting-desk and work-table just as they stood. 
The soldiers cut the carpets into strips with their pen- 
knives, and tore the lace curtains from the windows 
with their bayonets. Valuable books were torn from 
their covers and thrown to the winds. Our clothing 
was piled in a heap in the yard, and barrels of flour 
and molasses poured over it. The men stirred the 


heap with their bayonets, and called it a ‘ rebel stew.’ 
They tore my bonnets up, and tied the pieces to the 
bedposts, and even went so far in wanton mischief as 
to killa sheep in the parlor and cut it up on the hand- 
some table. I had never believed the stories we 
heard of such things, looked upon them as news- 
paper items gotten up for excitement, yet ours was 
only one of many cases. 

“But I must tell you about our interview with 
General Grant. After much discussion it was decided 
that I had better go to Grant, and ask him to send us 
out with our soldiers as prisoners of war to New 
Orleans. We feared the exposure of the children to 
the heat of the July sun, after their underground life 
and scant fare and the hardships of travel in wagons. 
So Jennie and I called upon General Grant, who 
received us with every courtesy, and gave us papers 
which wouid secure us transportation through his 
lines. He behaved throughout our interview like a 
brave soldier and kindly gentleman. He expressed 
himself as being anxious to aid the people all he 
could, admired the heroism and self-sacrifice of our 
army as much as I could ask, and ‘ as for the women 
of the South,’ he said, ‘they cannot be conquered.’ 
Those were his very words.” 


Ideal Gardens. 


THE ideal garden is one in which there is a succession of 
bloom from the earliest flowering scilla and crocus till frost 
kills the chrysanthemums. Such were those of our great- 
grandmothers, each with its single straight path leading from 
house to gate, and bordered by crimson phlox. In shape 
either square or oblong, it had a border four or five feet wide, 
in which grew a profusion of shrubs and flowers—lilac 
syringa, tiger-lilies, strawberry-shrub, and the shy violet. 
Within this border was a walk surrounding either a single 
central bed, ora number of geometrically shaped plots, all 
edged with spicy box. 

There was a wealth and riot of blossoms ; here could be 
found sweet-william, picotee pinks, johnny-jump-ups, cherokee 
roses, tall foxgloves, blue lupines, mingled with flower-de-luce, 
daffadowndilly, cinnamon-scented wall-flower, snap-dragon, 
whose odor was like strawberries and cream, gili-over-the- 
ground, and clove-scented stock. Rosemary, pot marigold, 
bachelor's-buttons, grew not far from tall hollyhocks and 
blue larkspur, which only half concealed the quaint old sun- 
dial in the centre of the garden.—[ Harper's Bazar. } 








Farming Once Profitable. 
Kennett (Pa.) Advance. 


In the early 50's Isaac Pyle, K, bought the farm on Red Clay 
Creek in Kennett township, afterwards known as the Klair 
farm, and now the property of Charles Benjamin Wilkinson, 
of Philadelphia. In 1855 he put in fifty or more acres of corn 
from which hesold 4,500 bushels of corn at 80cents a bushel. 
He sold $2,000 of pork for which he got $9.12% per hundred. 
He also sold off timber to the amount of $3, 300, the $300 being 
for walnuts which were purchased by Alexander Black. The 
receipts from those three sources were alone $8,900. 

Mr. Pyle paid $80 an acre for the farm of 140 acres, and 
everybody said he paid a big price for it and he sold it a few 
years later for the same price when the same everybody said 
he sold it too cheap. As a foot note to these figures it should 
be remarked that Mr. Pyle said that he kept the farm five 
years after 1855, and did not make a dollar off, it, and that 
furthermore the phenomenal year was in the administration 
of Franklin Pierce. 
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Horses Used up in War. 
Washington Dispatch to Philadelphia Ledger. 


OFFICERS of the Quartermaster General's Department report 
that great difficulty is being found in all parts of the country 
in buying good horses. Four years ago there were in round 
numbers about 16,000,000 horses in the United States, 
according to the returns of the Department of Agriculture. 
Now, from the best available data, there are but 11,000,000. 


When the Spanish war broke out it was an easy matter to buy 
good animals for cavalry service at $40 a head in all parts of 
the West. The other day when the bids were opened in 
Omaha and Kansas City for cavalry horses the lowest was 
over $140 apiece. When horses gradually rose in price in 
the Middle West the Government sent out to Oregon and 
Washington, and bought there, but now that field has 
been picked over, and the prices are up there about as high 
as anywhere, 

The officers who advertised for bids at Omaha and Kansas 
City have been instructed to reject the bids and advertise over 
again, not that there is any reasonable expectation that it will 
get the horses at the prices paid last year, but to make sure 
that there is no combination among the dealers who have the 
horses to deliver. At the last purchase the Government paid 
$80 per head. 

It is said that unless our army officers decide to pay the 
prices demanded by the dealers, the latter can at once sell 
their “orses to agents of England, France, and Russia, who 
are now scouring the West for cavalry horses. The English 
have bought for two years past all the horses they could find 
in the West, and the regulations of the British army have 
even been somewhat modified, in order to admit the tough, 
undersized horses of the trans-Mississippiregion. The supply 
of mules holds fairly good. Mules last longer in war than 
horses. The life of a cavalry horse in South Africa has been 
found to be about four months, and the British have spent, it 
is estimated, not less than $6,000,000 for Western horses 
since the Boer war began. 


A ‘*Canteen Case.’’ 


THe New Voice, Chicago, edited by John G. Woolley, the 
Prohibition candidate for President last year, is in a fair way 
to be the successor of Garrison's Liberator, or the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, so far as abuse is concerned. Such is the 
penalty of telling truth,—when it displeases some one. 

A case in point is the ‘‘canteen’’ at Fort Sheridan, near 


Chicago. It was recently announced in all, or most, of the 
daily newspapers of Chicago, that in consequence of the 
abolition of the ‘‘canteen’’ at the Fort, eight new saloons 
had been opened outside, and near the gates, and that on 
pay-day—the first since the abolition—the most shocking 
orgies of drunkenness occurred, saloons and stores being 
wrecked, with shooting, fighting, rioting, and robbery. All 
this, it was declared, showed what a blunder it was to do 
away with the excellent ‘‘ canteen ’’’—of course, it would have 
to be restored ! 

It fell to the Mew Voice to state that these reports were 
void of truth. They had, in fact, been made out of the 
whole cloth—it would appear by some concert of action, and 
for a purpose. There had been no new saloons at all (there 
were plenty before), and the pay-day was quite as orderly as 
usual, if not more so. But the Mew Voice for stating these 
simple facts has been assailed all over the country. One 
journal, at Springfield, Mass., says itis ‘‘ childish and inane "’ 
to attempt to correct the errors of the Chicago dailies. One 
of our Canadian exchanges, at Toronto, was so puzzled over 
the matter that it wrote to the local authorities of the suburban 
town, Highwood, outside of Fort Sheridan, to know what was 
the truth. The president of the board of trustees wrote 
back: ‘‘Reports in Chicago papers as to new saloons and 
riots, etc., made out of whole cloth, and lies. We have one 
less saloon now than we had six months ago. We had the 
most quite and orderly pay-day on March 6 that we ever had 
at this place since Fort Sheridan was established.’’ 
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The Missionary ‘‘ Collectors.’’ 


MARK TWAIN, considering in the North American Review the 
admissions of some of the missionaries at Peking that they 
went about in the Chinese villages collecting by force ‘‘ in- 
demnity ’’ from the people, and that the Chinese authorities 
approved it, thus illustrates the case : 

‘* How strange and remote and romantic and Oriental and 
Arabian-Nighty it all seems—and is. It brings back the old 
forgotten tales, and we hear the King say to his Treasurer : 

‘« « Bring me 30,000 gold tomauns.’ 


*¢ «Allah preserve us, Sire ! the treasury is empty.” 
_ ‘**Do you hear? Bring the money—inten days. 
send me your head in a basket.’ 

‘« «7 hear and obey.’ 

‘* The Treasurer summons the head men of a hundred vil- 
lages and says to one: 

‘¢ «Bring me a hundred gold tomauns.’ To another, 
‘Bring me five hundred; ’ to another, ‘Bring a thousand. 
In ten days. Your head is the forfeit.’ 

‘** Your slaves kiss your feet! Ah, high and mighty 
lord, be merciful to our hard pressed villagers ; they are poor, 
they are naked, they starve; oh, these impossible sums ! 
even the hal f 

‘**Go! Grind it out of them, crush it out of them, turn the 
blood of the fathers, the tears of the mothers, the milk of the 
babes to money—or take the consequences. Have you 
heard?’ 

‘« ‘His will be done, Who is the Fount of love and mercy 
and compassion, Who layeth this heavy burden upon us by 
the hand of His anointed servants—blessed be His holy 
Name! The father shall bleed, the mother shall faint from 
hunger, the babe shall perish at the dry breast. The chosen 
of God have commanded : it shall be as they say.’ 

‘¢T am not meaning to object to the substitution of pagan 
customs for Christian here and there and now and then, when 
the Christian ones are inconvenient. No; I like it and ad- 
mire it. I doit myself. And I admire the alertness of the 
Board in watching out for chances to trade Board morals for 
Chinese morals,-and get the best of the swap.’’ 


Else, 


CABLE dispatches from the United States Government at 
Washington to Manila cost over $1,000 a day. The War 
Department alone has spent as much $365,000 a year, and 
this does not include the messages of the State Department or 
the Navy Department, or the private messages sent and re- 
ceived by the President from the ‘‘ war room ’’ in the White 
House. The telegraph companies do not want the Govern- 
ment to construct a cable of its own. 


THE New York Sun (Imperialist) says of ex-President 
Harrison : ‘‘ Whatever may be thought of his views concern- 
ing certain pending questions, no doubt is possible regarding 
the motives which led him to express them. No more genu- 
ine American, no more devoted lover of his countrymen, has 
lived in these latter days.”’ 


In bad weather, the fisherman's wife said, when the boats 
were out, she could never stay in the house because of the 
clock. As it ticked she heard nothing but ‘‘ Wife, widow ; 
wife, widow,’’ overand over again. And, she said, ‘‘’tis but 
the swing of the bob which name should be the true one.’’— 
[Exchange. ] 


TWENTY thousand pigeons are to be shot to death for sport 
in a marksman’s tournament on Long Island this week. Let 
us hope that the news of this event will not reach the Cubans 
and Porto Ricans, whom we have forbidden to indulge in cock- 
fighting becauseit is such a barbarous practice. — [Philadelphia 
Bulletin. | 


REcoRDs of the Irish Emigrant Society show that 25,132 
persons from Ireland entered at the port of New York as im- 
migrants in 1900. This is an increase of 2,037 over the pre- 
ceding year. There were 11,677 males and 13,455 females, 
and they brought $373,754. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


AGUINALDO, last week, took the ‘‘ oath of allegiance’’ to the 
United States. It was said that he did so freely, upon learn- 
ing ‘‘the true state of affairs.’ It was then said that he 
would issue an address to the Filipinos, urging them to 
abandon the struggle, but a dispatch on the 8th says he has 
not signed this, ‘‘and is reluctant to comply with the condi- 
tion.’ Heisto be quartered in ‘‘a large house with pleasant 
grounds, in ‘‘a fashionable quarter of the city.’’ Itis also 
stated that the other Filipinos in Manila ‘‘ distrust him,’’ and 
that he ‘‘is purchasing diamonds and other jewelry."’ 

A dispatch from Manila on the gth says he has signed 
the address. 

THESE details create the impression that if Aguinalda’s 
capture was entirely without his connivance, efforts are now 
making to purchase his entire abandonment of the Filipino 
cause. In the United States army appropriation bill, two 
and a half million dollars was appropriated for ‘‘spies’’ and 
similar ‘‘ secret service uses.”’ 

The United States War Department gives as ‘‘ the lowest 
estimate,’’ 50,000 Filipinos, of all ages and both sexes, as 
having been killed, wounded, or made prisoners by the United 
States troops since the war began, two yearsago. The number 
killed is given as not less than 25,000, ‘‘and some say 
50,000 is nearer the real figure."’ 

It appears that the secret treaty between Russia and China 
concerning Manchuria has not been signed, China having 
been persuaded by the other ‘‘ Powers’’ to refuse or avoid 
signature. Russia has made such ‘‘representations’’ con- 
cerning her purposes that even Japan profess herself satis- 
fied. A rebellion in China, led or instigated by Prince 
Tuan, who was one of the ‘‘ high officials ’’ whose ‘‘ punish- 
ment’’ was demanded by the ‘‘ Allies,’’ is now reported. 
The Chinese commissioners at Peking assert that their 
Government will be able to control it. The amount of 
‘‘indemnity’’ to be paid by China to the ‘‘Allies’’ is again 
under discussion. It is said that 400 to 500 millions of 
dollars is demanded, and that China's ability to pay is not 
over 100 to 150 millions. 

THOUGH no final action is yet authoritatively reported, it 
seems that the Cuban Constitutional Convention has practi- 
cally decided to reject the conditions proposed in the ‘‘ Platt 
Amendment,"’ passed at the recent session of the United States 
Congress. A large majority of the Convention, a dispatch 
says, declare themselves unalterably opposed to it. Gov- 
ernor-General Wood, it is generally declared, has lost any 
influence he may have had with the Cuban leaders. The de- 
cision of the Convention not to send a committee to Wash- 
ington is likely to be reconsidered. 

SEVERAL city elections of more than usual interest occurred 
last week. At Cleveland, Ohio, Tom L. Johnson (Dem.), 
was elected, by a large majority. He is a ‘‘single tax”’ 
advocate, and is a rich man, having been engaged largely in 
steel manufacture and street railways. He ran on a ‘‘three- 
cent fare’’ platform. At Columbus, Ohio, John N. Hinkle 
(Dem.), was chosen, on substantially thesamelocalissue. At 
Chicago, Carter H. Harrison (Dem.), was elected for the third 
time. He is understood to oppose the street-railway corpora- 
tions, but other issues entered into the contest. The Pudiic, 
Chicago, insists that he was favored by the ‘‘ machines’ of 
both political parties, and a weak candidate put up against 
him, in order that he might be surely chosen. At Toledo, 
S. M. Jones (‘‘ Golden Rule Jones’’), who ran independently, 
with the Democratic endorsement, was elected the third time. 
At St. Louis, Rolla Wells was elected, he being a ‘‘ Gold 
Democrat,’’ who did not support Bryan for President. 

Tue frightful results of the famines, the plague, and 
cholera, in India, since 1891, are now disclosed by the Census. 
In the Central Province, the returns show a decrease of more 
than 1,000,000 since 1891, when an increase of 1,500,000 
might have been expected. It is estimated that 5,000,000 
have died in India since 1896 from causes directly due to the 
famine. In Western India, the Oudepuhr State returns show 


a decrease of 840,000, or 45 per cent. of the population - 
the State of Bhopaul shows a decrease of 808,000, the 
District of Banda shows a decrease of 124,000, and so on. 
In Bombay city the population has diminished by 50,000. 


NEWS NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting of Friends at Arch Street 
will begin on next Second-day, the 15th inst. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE’S Legislature is one of the few to oppose 
the proposition for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote. The resolution was rejected in the House, 107 
to 184. 


THE Mexican congress assembled on the 2d inst., and 
President Diaz read his semi-annual message to the body in 
person. It had been reported that he was out of his mind 
and in retirement. 


DuRING forty-eight hours at the close of last week ten 
fresh cases of the bubonic plague were officially reported at 
Cape Town. Of these, four were Europeans. The disease 
appears to increase. 


INJUNCTION proceedings were brought by Boer repre- 
sentatives in the United States Court, at New Orleans, last 
week, with a view to stopping the shipment of mules to the 
British army in South Africa. A steamship loaded with 
mules was detained. The case was to be disposed of on the 
gth instant. 


Tue Legislature of Maryland, at a special session, has 
passed a law relating to voting which will practically restrict 
the suffrage to those citizens who have obtained at least a 
rudimentary education. It is estimated that 18,000 white and 
26,000 colored voters will be disfranchised by it om account 
of their illiteracy. 


THE Nebraska Legislature, on the 28th ult., elected two 
United States Senators—J. H. Millard for the full term of six 
years, and Charles H. Dietrich (now Governor of the State), 
for the short term. Both are Republicans. The candidates 
who had been striving for the places, and over whom the 
‘«dead-lock ’’ occurred, were all beaten. 


A DISPATCH from Cape Town says : Indecisive encounters 
at widely separated points are reported daily. Nearly 30,000 
mounted troops have been sent to South Africa. It is said 
the British are sweeping the eastern Transvaal clear of every- 
thing useful to the Boers. All standing crops have been 
destroyed, but the women and children are being cared for. 


A LonpDon dispatch, 6th inst., says the loses of the English 
army in South Africa, last month, were 3,731 men, of whom 
700 died from wounds or sickness. The total war wastage 
to the army to date is 19,800 dead or permanently disabled. 
Gen. Kitchener demands another 20,000 mounted men to 
make good the expected waste of the winter campaign now 
beginning. 

STOCKHOLDERS of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., re-elected the present Board of 
Directors, and voted in favor of increasing the capital stock by 
$100,000,000. Inorderto make this increase, the corporation 
had to ‘‘accept’’ the provisions of the present Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, which it had not done, previously. About 
one-half of the new capital is to be issued now. 


Tue Pennsylvania Canal Company, once the most im- 
portant artificial waterway in the State, is to be abandoned, 
having given way to the inroads of the steam road. It is 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The canal 
and its tributaries consists of 144 miles of navigable water, 
extending from Columbia, Lancaster county, to Northumber- 
land, in Northumberland county, and from the latter place to 
Royal Rock, near Williamsport. 


THe Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has sustained the 
rule of the School Directors in a certain case, requiring pupils 
admitted to the school to be vaccinated. The Court said : 
‘* Whether a resolution excluding from the school pupils who 
have not been vaccinated is a reasonable one is to be judged 
of in the first instance by the School Directors. In the present 
state of medical knowledge and of convincing opinion of those 
having charge of the public health, the Courts will not say 
that such a resolution is an abuse of official discretion.’’ 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 17th, in — 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadel hia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 18th, in the afternoon, at 
3 o'clock. 

*,*A meeting of Bucks First-day School 
Union will be held at Doylestown, Pa., in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth month 27, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

ROBERT KENDERDINE, 


FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, \ Clerks. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Fourth month 21, at 2.30 

CHARLES PALMER, Cierk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 

*,* The regular meeting of the Junior 
F riends’ Association will be held at the meeting- 
house, 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., on Sixth- 
day evening, Fourth month 12, 1901, at 8 p.m. 

Isaac Roberts’s paper, ‘‘ Should the Society 
of Friends insist upon the use of the Plain 
Language?’ will be read. All are cordially 
invited. HANNAH E. Scott, Sec. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Quakertown, Fourth month 20, Igo, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., and 2 o’clock p.m. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

Mary H. Forman, Clerk, 
JosePpH S. Evans, Assistant. 


*,* Acircular meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Penn’s Grove, Pa., on First-day, 
Fourth month 14, to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

OscaR F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 
4th month 21, 10.30 a. m., Schuylkill. 

AQUILA J auras, Clerk. 

*,* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held in Barker Hall, 
Lansdowne, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
20, 1901, convening atIo a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

Barker Hall is on the line of the Media and 
Philadelphia trolley road, and one-half square 
from Lansdowne station on Central Division of 
P. W. & B. Railroad. 

Herpert P. WortuH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, } Clerks. 


*,* A meeting of Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Woodstown, N. J., in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth month 13, 1901, 
at 100 clock a. m. The subject for consideration 
is, ‘“‘ What are the Essentials and Non- 
Essentials of Quakerism ?*’ 

A cordial invitation extended to all. 

Joun G. Borton, Clerk 
Louisa Powg11, } =e 


*,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Fourth month as follows : 

FourTH MONTH: 

14. Sandy Spring, Md. 

21. Hopewell, V 

28. Bro adCreek, Md. 

Evizapetu B. Passmore, Chairman. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held in (Old) Kennett meeting- -house, Chester 
county, Pa., on First-day, Fourth month 21, at 
2.30p.m. All welcome. 

S. JoHN PyLe, Clerk. 

*,* Friends at Concord desire notice given 
that" Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, expects to 
attend Concord Meeting on First- -day morning 
next, Fourth month 14, and to address a special 
meeting in the afternoon at 2. 30 on Philanthropic 
subjects. 

*,*A Conferenc: will be held in Richland 
Friends’ meeting-house (Quakertown, Pa.), on 
First-day, the 2Ist instant, at 2.30 o'clock. 
Subject, ‘‘ Colcred People.’’ Under the care 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee. All are invited. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, 
ARABELLA CARTER, 


\ Clerks. 
*,* Persons desiring to take boarders or 
lodgers during the approaching Yearly Meeting 
( Philadelphia) , will find it to their advantage 
to send their names and addresses to Joseph E. 
Haines, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
An early response w will be appreciated. — 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 
AND WASHINGTON. 
LAST TOUR OF THE SEASON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

*The last six-day personally-conducted tour of 
the season to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Saturday, April 27. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals | en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond, will be sold 
at rate of $34 00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13 50 from Trenton ; 
$12 50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street Station, Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a. m , connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m. 

has. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
d elphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 
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F you look at a dozen com- 


mon lamp-chimneys, and 
— at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
‘pearl glass,” you will see 
o differences—all but one- - 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 


through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 


Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 
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NLARGEM ENTS 
FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 
Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| ' 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner ) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc. 


iv 


, etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Corvespendence invited. 


Brown, Cloud, and ‘Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown, 

Chas. F. Cloud. 

Chas Johnson. 
Norristown Office 





(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


, 39 E. Main Street. 


Ellwood Heacock — 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
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Vous Feteiite® Review | 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
xo West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epiror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum, 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE copy. 





RS 30° 


225. delivered free. (gue 
ean 


sy—!0 colors mixed. 
“ Beautiful liybrid Begonias. 
ashingt m Wceping Paim. 
Mary le Asters, 4 cols. 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. “ a 
Boquet Chrysanthemum. 
Forget-me- not— Victoria. 
California Golden Bells. 
Lovely Batterfly Flower. “ 

i Pit. Phiex Drummendii. 

Diamond 


23 BULBS-2.crgr 


1 P&kt.Double Chinese Pink. 
Carnation Marguerite. 


“ 
“ 


Giant Verbena, mixed. 
* Japan Morning Glory. 
Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
alifornia 


ek Arie-d er 
‘Buttery G 


Roturn Chock good for 2 {Conts 
on next order ; also o 


IDE, 
\NEW FLORAL GUIDE 136 | pages, 


free with above duc, 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Growers, 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoORT- 





TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. _ GAGES, 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


| Prete, / ae R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actua 


Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, + 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust ag aE BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, VID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL iT 


H; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


! 
PROFITABLE FRUvUIT-GkKOWING.—After 


long experience in cultivating various | Parties desiring to make trip to, California, 
fruits for market purposes, the fruit grow- | Arizona, or New Mexico, either for business or 
ers of Western New York believe that the pleasure, can do so now at almost half price. 
apple orchard is the most permanently | Every Tuesday, until April 3oth, inclusive, 
profitable of all. This naturally has to tickets marked ‘* Colonists '’ may be purchased 
be taken in a general sense,—for there | ¥!4 Southern Railway for $44.00 from Wash- 
are conditions under which other classes oo 2 sone eee ee 
of fruits will certainly out-do the apple in PeThe le ala Railway and Goethern Pacific 
profitable returns. Profit, in any depart- Company operate through Excursion. Sleepers 
ment of market gardening, depends more | from Washington, leaving Mondays, Tuesdays, 
on the business ability that can take 


and Fridays. The Tuesday Sleeper being 
| advantage of special conditions as they | available for ‘*Colonist’’ tickets The berth 
arise. —[Meehans’ Monthly. ]} 


rate in these Sleepers is only $7.00, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
Personal Conductors and Pullman Porters go 
through with each Sleeper. There are other 
new, convenient, and i con- 
nected with these Excursions which may be 
ascertained from Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEAP RATES TO CALIFORNIA. 


| AN author who was eulogizing his own 
works as containing much ‘‘food for 
the bt'’ wastaken aback by the remark 
of a friend, ‘‘ They may contain food for 
thought, but it is wretchedly cooked.’’ 


| 


| 


Boys’ Spring Clothing 

Through a special purchase from 
a high-class manufacturer, we make 
an opportunity to buy the boy’s 
spring suit at considerably less than 
the regular price. 

Materials are blue and fancy 
checks and stripes in Sailor Blouse 
Suits, besides Vestee, Middy, and 
Double-breasted Suits in choice 

| patterns and colorings. Large boys 
|(9 to 16) and small boys (3 to 12) 
can be fitted with equal facility. 





$4 and $5 Sailor Blouse Suits—$2.50 

$6 and $6.50 Sailor Blouse Suits—$3. 50. 

$4 and $5 Vestee Suits—$2. 50. 

$6 and $6.50 Vestee Suits—$3.50. 

$4 and $5 Double-breasted Suits—$2. 50. 

$6 and $6.50 Double-breasted Suits— 
$3.50. 

$5 and $6 Russian Blouse Suits—$3. 50. 

$8.50 Russian Blouse Suits—$s5. 

Knee Trousers—extra values at 50c a pair. 
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To the Heart of the > Semi-T ropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the 
Florida's famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM OF RAIL™ 
Connection at Port Tampa with fas 

States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE 

OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key We 


joors of 


receive prompt and ac- 
curate attention. 


Send for Rates, | Schedules, etc., to 
j.j. FARNSWORTH, 
rn Passenger Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Savannah, Ga 





